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ANALYSIS AND METRIC GEOMETRY 


‘LINE INTEGRALS, THEIR SEMICONTINUITY PROPERTIES, 
AND THEIR INDEPENDENCE OF THE PATH 


I. THE LENGTH (RIEMANN INTEGRATION, LEBESGUE 
INTEGRATION, WEIERSTRASS-ARCHIMEDES SUMS) 

NE of the oldest and best known line integrals is the 
length of a curve. According to the classical theory, 

_ the curve C in the (¢, y)-plane given by the equation y =y(#), 

(a <t <b) has the length 


UC) =S°V 1+ (y') dt. 


According to Riemann’s definition of a definite integral, 
1(C) has the following meaning: Let 7 be a finite ordered 
subset of [a, b], say 


T= iin tiy °° bn—ty Sule 


where t) =a, tn =b, and t;<t;4:. We call the greatest of 
the n numbers ¢;,,—¢; the norm of T and denote it by »(7). 
Meee be a set ity, tent, } ty thy fat where 
t; <t* <ti,:. By the Riemann sum associated with T*, we 
mean the sum 


R(T?) -SViF +O" @)) tins —1)- 


The length /(C) is that number (finite or + #) to which the 
numbers R(7*) come as close as we please for all 7* for 
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which »(7) is sufficiently small—provided that a number of 
this kind exists. It does exist for the curve y =y(¢) if and 
only if the integrand »/1-+ (y’(#))? or, what is equivalent, 
the function y’(¢) is continuous almost everywhere (i.e., for 
all ¢ outside of a set of measure 0 in Lebesgue’s sense). 

In particular, the integrand and hence the derivative 
y’(t) must exist everywhere in [a, b]; that is to say, the curve 
C must have a tangent at each point. By a well-known 
procedure of splitting the domain of integration into parts, 
we may admit a finite set of numbers ¢ for which y’(¢) is 
not defined, and even certain simple infinite sets of points 
at which the curve C has no tangents. 

At any rate, the classical theory ties up the definition of 
the length of a curve with the question of whether the curve 
has tangents and how these tangents vary. 

This is unsatisfactory, because the primitive geometric 
ways of determining the length of a curve do not make use 
of tangents to the curve. Our intuitive idea of the length 
has no connection with that of tangents. Moreover, we 
are interested in the length of any curve regardless of 
whether or not it has tangents, and we actually can deter- 
mine the length of curves which do not have tangents. 
There are two ways of severing the ties between length and 
tangents. 

One attempt consists in interpreting the / sign in J(C) 
=f" s/ 1+ (y'(t))2dt as a Lebesgue integral. The Lebesgue 
integral of a function in an interval may exist without the 
function being defined everywhere in the interval. It is 
sufficient that the integrand is defined almost everywhere 
provided that, on its domain of definition, it satisfies certain 
conditions. Now if a curve C given by y=y(t) (a <t <b) 
has a finite length /(C) in the sense of geometry, then 
Lebesgue proved that the set of all ¢ for which C has no tan- 


ee 
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gent is of measure 0. Thus, for such a curve, y’(¢) and 


—/1+(y’(#))?, do exist almost everywhere. Moreover, 


Lebesgue proved that if y(z) defines a curve of finite length 
then the function +/1+ (y’(¢))? has a finite Lebesgue inte- 
gral. But with regard to the relation between this integral 
and the length /(C), all that can be said is that the integral 


_ is never greater than the length. It may be actually smaller. 


‘Tonelli proved that the equality 1(C) =f7/ 1+ (y’(¢))2dt 


holds if and only if the function y(t) is absolutely continu- 
ous.! 

For instance, let C be the curve joining the points (0, 0) 
and (1, 1) given by the equation y =y(¢) (0 <¢ <1), where 
y(z) is the continuous but not absolutely continuous func- 
tion, assuming the value 1/2 for 1/3 <t<2/3, the values 
1/4 for 1/9 <t <2/9 and 3/4 for 7/9 <t <8/9, etc., in gen- 
eral the value 


et at 1 ks 2a% 1 ne lag 2 

Ln heey, 26u 41 cpc So 2 2 

Gg gaia tae StS) oy ty 
(a1, Az *°° a,-1=0 or 1). 


This function y(t) being constant on intervals whose total 
length is 1 has the derivative 0 almost everywhere in [0, 1]. 
Thus the Lebesgue integral 


I V1 + (y"())?dt = f.'1-dt =1. 


This number is even smaller than the length 4/2 of the 
straight segment between the endpoints (0, 0) and (1, 1) of 
the curve C. The length of C is 2. 

Thus, by interpreting J as a Lebesgue integral, we cannot 
uphold the definition of the length of a curve as the line 
integral /4/1-+ (y’(¢))*dt beyond a special class of curves of 
finite length, viz., the curves defined by absolutely continu- 
ous functions—although the line integral itself can be formed 
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for more general curves. Moreover, this method digresses 
from the geometric intuition that accompanies our elemen- 
tary determination of length. 

The second way out of the difficulty consists in consider- 
ing what is called Weierstrass sums instead of Riemann 
sums. By the Weierstrass sum associated with 7, we mean 
an expression similar to a Riemann sum, but involving dif- 
ference quotients instead of differential quotients, namely 


WD) =Se af 4¢( MOY 1). 
i=0 tiga hi 

If for y(¢) the mean value theorem of differential calculus 
holds, then for each 7 there exists a 7* such that R(7*) = 
W(T). Hence, if there is a number /(C) to which R(7*) con- 
verges when v(7) converges toward zero, then this number 
1(C) is also the limit of W(T) when »(T) converges toward 
zero. But there may exist a number /(C) to which W(T) con- 
verges with »(7)—0 without R(7*) approaching a limit. In 
fact, one can prove for each curve C which is given by a con- 
tinuous function y =y(t), that there is a number /(C) finite 
or +. to which W(T) converges with »(T)—0. However, 
as we saw, for many continuous functions y(t), there is no 
number to which R(7*) would converge with »(7)—0. 
E.g., there is no such number /(C) if the continuous function 
y(x) 1s nowhere differentiable, for the simple reason that in 
this case the numbers R(7*) themselves do not exist. 

The second way of severing the definition of the length 
of a curve from its differentiability properties consists in 
calling length of C the limit of the numbers W(T) rather 
than that of the numbers R(7™). 


If we examine /V(T), we see that it is equal to 


> (tig —t4)? + (y(te41) sxgrkts))2. 


—— ~~ 
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In the Euclidean plane the i-th summand of this sum is 


_ the distance between 9; and 9;4:, where we denote by #; the 


point with the coordinates (¢;, y(t;)). Thus the sum W(T) 
is the length of the polygon 150, Py: Pat inscribed in 
the curve C. It is what may be called Archimedes Sum 


n—1 
A(T) Ties dist his Pisa) 


for it is these lengths of inscribed polygons that, in special 
cases, Archimedes used for the determination of the length 
of a curve C. 

Now when we spoke about primitive geometric methods 
of determining the length of a curve, we meant the limit 
to which the lengths 4(7) of the inscribed polygons con- 
verge when the norm of the polygons tends toward 0. And 
when the theory of length as a Lebesgue line integral states 
that [/’./1+ (y’(¢)dt exists for each curve of finite length, 
and admits that this integral may be smaller than the geo- 
metric length of the curve, it is again this limit of the 4(7) 
which is meant. Thus the identity of W(T) with A(T) 
seems to indicate that the Weierstrass sums are a tool of 
analysis more adequate to the geometric problem than the 
Riemann or Lebesgue sums. At the same time, a theory 
based on the W(T) is the most radical way of severing the 
concept of length from that of tangents, and of freeing the 
analysis from unessential differentiability assumptions. 


2. THE GENERAL LINE INTEGRAL AND FOUR MAIN 
PROBLEMS CONCERNING IT 


Now we consider the general line integral. In the fol- 
lowing we shall restrict ourselves to curves in the Euclidean 
plane since the generalization to curves of higher dimen- 
sional Euclidean spaces does not present any difficulty. In 
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the plane we shall admit any curve C given by a parametric 
representation x=x(t), y=y(t) (a@<t<b). A line integral 
is determined by a function of four real variables F'(x,y,u,v). 
The value of the line integral of F along the curve C is 


T(C) =f F (x), y), x(t), yO) dt. 


Some of the main problems concerning these general line 
integrals are the following questions: 

I. Under what conditions concerning the integrand F 
and the curve C does /(C) exist? 

II. Under what conditions concerning F is the integral 
a semicontinuous functional of C, say lower semicontinuous, 
i.e., a functional with the property that for each curve C 
and each e>0 there exists a neighborhood of C such that 
for each curve C, located in this neighborhood we have 
J(G) >J(C)-et 

III. Under what conditions concerning a class of curves 
and the integrand F does the class contain a curve mini- 
mizing J(C), i.e., a curve for which the value of J does not 
surpass the value of J for any other curve of the class? 

IV. Under what conditions concerning the integrand F 
is the integral /(C) independent of the path, that is to say, 
assumes the same value for any two coterminal curves? 


3. THE ANSWER TO THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS ON 
THE BASIS OF RIEMANN INTEGRATION 


The classical treatment of these problems is based on 
Riemann integration. From this point of view J(C) is the 
limit of Riemann sums 


R(T") -¥ F (x(t), y(t), (th), 9"(ED) (tess —85) 


a 


when »(7)—0. In order that such a limit exists, it is nec- 


_ 
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essary and sufficient that the function F(x(2), y(), x’(2), 


y'(t)) is almost everywhere continuous. To guarantee this 
condition, we must not only know that F has certain con- 
tinuity properties, but also that x’(é) and y’(t) exist and 
are continuous to a large extent. In answer to question I, 
the classical theory did not hesitate to make these assump- 
tions, but, of course, this procedure is no more satisfactory 


in the general case, than it is in the case of length. 


It is clear that similar restrictions would have to be im- 
posed on F and C in order to guarantee that. the Riemann 
integral is a semicontinuous functional and to prove the 
existence of minimizing curves in answer to questions II 
and III, although these questions seem not to have been 
studied extensively for Riemann integrals. 

To question IV the classical theory gave two answers. 
Let u(x, y) and o(x, y) be two continuous functions. Then 
fudx-+vdy is independent of the path if either one of the 
two following conditions is satisfied: 

1. The partial derivatives . and _ exist, are continuous, 
and are equal to each other at each point (x, y) of a closed 


domain. 


2. 2 =< and both functions u and v have differentials 


at each point. A function g(x, y) is said to have a dif- 
ferential at the point (xo, yo), if there exist two numbers 
a(xo, yo) and b(xo, yo) with the following property: for each 
e>0 there is a 7 >0 such that 


g(x, y) =g(Xo5 Yo) +a(%o, Yo) (x — xo) 
+b (20, Yo) (y —¥o) £5 (x,y) (a — 20] + [yy — ol) 
and s(x, y)| <e 


for each (x, y) for which |x—x0|+|y—yo| <n. The num- 
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bers a(%o, yo) and b(xo, yo) are, of course, the partial de- 
rivatives of g for (xo, yo) with respect to x and y, respectively. 

The sufficiency of condition 2 was proved by Heffter, 
following Goursat’s method in the theory of the functions 
of a complex variable. This condition has a local character 
since the dependence of 7 on e may vary with (%o, yo). No 
uniformity of the extent to which g(x, y)—g(xo, yo) 1s 
approximated with a prescribed degree of accuracy by the 
linear terms a(%o, yo) (x —x0) +5(x0, yo) (y—yo), 18 postu- 
lated. The older condition 1, by assuming continuity of 
the partial derivatives in a bounded and closed domain, 
does imply uniform continuity of these partial derivatives. 
Exceptional points at which the differentials or the partial 
derivatives do not exist or the partial derivatives are dis- 
continuous and unequal are admissible on the basis of 
Riemann integration, provided that the set of all excep- 
tional points has the content 0, i1.e., may be covered by a 
finite number of squares of an arbitrarily small total area.” 

Summarizing, we can say: with regard to all four problems, 
the classical theory based on Riemann integration made 
many assumptions about the differentiability of the inte- 
grand F and the curve C which are required by the method 
rather than by the questions themselves. For, the questions 
concerning the line integrals can be formulated with regard 
to integrands that are not differentiable and curves that 
have no tangents. 


4. THE ANSWER TO THE FOUR 
FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS ON THE BASIS OF LEBESGUE 
INTEGRATION 


In the theory of length we saw two ways out of this diffi- 
culty. With regard to general line integrals, the first of these 
ways was followed. One considered Lebesgue line integrals. 


reap 
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Hahn seems to have been the first to introduce Lebesgue 


_ integrals into the calculus of variations.’ Tonelli based his 


' 


entire book! on Lebesgue integration. The fundamental 
concepts underlying this work which marked one of the 
greatest steps forward in its field can be summarized as 
follows: 

a. The Integrand. Tonelli starts by making Weierstrass’s 


“assumption that the integrand F(x, y, u,v) is positively 


homogeneous with regard to u and 2», i.e., satisfies the 
equality F(x, y, ku, kv) =kF (x, y, u,v) for each k>O and 
each quadruple x, y, u, v for which (x, y) lies in a certain 
domain of the plane. This assumption is made in order to 
guarantee that for any two different parametric representa- 
tions of the same curve, the integral assumes the same value. 
It implies that 
Bape Rep 


v due + 


j oF : 
where we write F,, for aye etc. Calling F; (x, y, u, 2) the 


common value of the above three quotients Tonelli assumes 
that F,=0 or, as he says, that F is positively quasi-regular. 
Furthermore, he assumes that the function F(x, y, u, v) is 
continuous with respect to the quadruples of variables. 
Moreover, F is assumed to admit at least first partial deriva- 
tives with respect to the last two variables. For part of his 
theory Tonelli assumes the existence of second derivatives, 
but remarks that other parts are independent of this as- 
sumption. For instance, the hypothesis of quasi-regularity 
which involves second partial derivatives can be replaced by 
the assumption that for each point (xo, yo) the figurative of 
F is convex downward. The figurative of F for the point 
(xo, yo), introduced by Hadamard, 1s the surface 
z=F (xo, yo, u, v) in the (u, v, z)-space. On account of the 
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positive homogeneity of F, this surface is a cone with the 
vertex at the origin. The cone degenerates into a plane if 
and only if Fi(xo, yo, “, 2) =0 for all values of wu and 2. 

A subsequent idea due to McShane* and Aronszajn® 
allows us to dispense even with continuity of the integrand 
F provided that F is lower semicontinuous, and the figura- 
tive convex at each point. 

b. The Admissible Curves. The curves along which the 
Lebesgue line integral J(C) may be formed are the curves 
of finite length, if this length is used as parameter. That is 
to say, we can form fe F (x(s), y(s), «’(s), y’(s)) ds for 
each curve C given by two equations x=x(s), y=y(s) 
(0 <s <1(C)) where s denotes the length of the segment of 
the curve C between the initial point («(0), y(0)) and the 
point (x(s), y(s)). If C is given by two equations x =x(t), 
y =y(t) (a<t <b), then Tonelli requires absolute continuity 
of the functions x(z), y(#), a condition which is automatically 
satished by the functions x(s), y(s) defining a curve of 
finite length. 

Under the specified conditions concerning the integrand 
F, Tonelli proves that /(C), the integral of F, is lower semi- 
continuous for all curves C of uniformly bounded lengths. 
Under slightly stronger conditions concerning F, he proves 
that the integral is lower semicontinuous for all curves of 
finite length. The additional assumption concerning F 
(called seminormality of F) is that for no point (xo, yo) is 
Fy(%0, Yo, U, 0) =O for all (u, v) or, in other words, that for 
no point is the figurative of F a plane. Tonelli even admits 
points (x, yo) for which the figurative is a plane provided 
that each of these points lies within a neighborhood such 
that /(C) =0 for any closed curve C of finite length contained 
in the neighborhood. 

c. The Functional of Comparison. As we saw when speak- 


_. =. 
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ing about the admissible curves, the integral along a curve 
is frequently related to the length of the curve. The integral 
is merely defined for curves of finite length; some semi- 
continuity properties are merely proved on the sets of curves 
of uniformly bounded lengths; and, as we shall see, Tonelli’s 
theorem about the existence of curves that minimize the 
integral, contains another reference to the length. For these 
reasons we shall call the length of curves the functional of 
comparison used in Tonelli’s theory. 

d. The Space. All the curves considered in Tonelli’s 
theory are contained in a Euclidean or at least a Cartesian 
space in which each point can be described by n real co- 
ordinates. 

In answer to question III Tonelli states conditions suffi- 
cient for the existence in each closed class of curves of a 
curve Cy that minimizes the integral /(C). From the lower 
semicontinuity of the integral he derives the existence of 
such a minimizing curve under the additional hypothesis 
that for each finite number M the curves C for which /(C) <M 
are of uniformly bounded lengths. Implicitly underlying 
Tonelli’s deduction is a theorem of the general analysis 
generalizing the classical theorem of R. Baire that a lower 
semicontinuous function on a compact domain of definition 
assumes its minimum. 

A construction due to Hahn and later generalized by 
Carathéodory, Tonelli, Graves and McShane throws light 
on the additional hypothesis that for each M the curves C 
for which /(C) <M, are of uniformly bounded lengths. If 
this condition is not satisfied (i.e., in case there exists a 
sequence of curves C;, C;, --- for which all numbers /(C,) 
are <M while the lengths of Ci, C., --- converge toward ~), 
then Hahn’s construction yields a sequence of curves 


D,, D2, -++ for which all the numbers /(D,) are <0 while 
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the lengths of D,, D,, --+ converge toward «. Hence it 1s 
sufficient to postulate that the curves C for which J/(C) <0 
are of uniformly bounded lengths. 

With regard to problem IV, Montel introduced Lebesgue 
integration and proved that a line integral Judx+ody is 
independent of the path provided that du/dy and dv/dx 
exist and are equal almost everywhere.® Montel’s succes- 
sors weakened his assumptions further, in particular with 
regard to functions of a complex variable, the conditions 
being formulated in terms of the partial derivatives of 
and ». 

Of a different type is a condition due to Schauder.’ Be- 
sides continuity of the functions u(x, y) and o(x, y) defined 
in a rectangle a <x <b, c <y <d, it requires that 


So(x, n)dn — fPulé, y) dé, 


a function of the variables x and y, can be represented as 
the sum of two functions g(x) and y(y) each depending 
upon one of the two variables only. This very elegant 
analytic condition does not presuppose differentiability of 
u and v. On the other hand, it does not seem to give us 
much of a geometric insight into where the classical argu- 
ments are redundant. The work of Besikovic, Looman, 
Menchoff, Saks and others is based on differentiability as- 
sumptions. 

In terminating this brief summary of how the four main 
questions were treated for Lebesgue line integrals, it should 
be emphasized that with Lebesgue integration, a branch of 
modern geometry was introduced into Analysis, viz., the 
geometry of measure. What fundamental role this geom- 
etry played in the modern analysis one will appreciate by 
reading, for instance, Saks’s book on integration. 

At any rate, the progress marked by the introduction of 


a 
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Lebesgue integration as compared with the old theory based 
on Riemann integrals was so great that it can hardly be 
overestimated. Today, in view of its permanent achieve- 
ments, the theory developed on this basis during the first 
two decades of this century can be called classical. 


5. EXAMPLES OF CASES EXCLUDED 
BY THE CLASSICAL THEORIES 


It seems to me, however, that there are two objections to 
this method. The first is that although the method is based 
on a chapter of geometry, viz., the theory of measure, it is 
not capable of as simple and intuitive geometric interpreta- 
tion as, e.g., the theory of length based on the study of 
inscribed polygons. Facts like the difference between geo- 
metric length and the length integral of Lebesgue discussed 
in section 1 of this paper are merely symptoms of a more 
general deviation of analysis from geometric intuition in 
this particular field. But since this argument is one of per- 
sonal taste rather than one of objective criticism, I shall 
not insist on it. 

The second remark is of a quite objective character. Al- 
though by introducing the Lebesgue integral one weakens 
considerably the assumptions that the theory dealing with 
Riemann integrals had to make concerning the integrand 
F and the curve C, one still has to introduce assumptions 
that have no direct connection with the problem and are 
introduced for the sake of the method rather than for the 
sake of the question. This is not only an esthetic disad- 
vantage, but has very concrete mathematical consequences 
that are undesirable. 

Examples to illustrate this remark will be clearer if com- 
pared with one of the oldest problems of the calculus of 
variations as a background. We mean a question that does 
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not present any difficulties on the basis of Riemann or 
Lebesgue integration, but would do so for more special kinds 
of integrals, viz., the problem of finding the curve x(¢), y(), 
(a<t<b), which joins two given points po=(%o, yo) and 
p1=(x1, 91) and which, rotated around the x-axis, generates 
a surface of revolution of minimum area. Analytically 
speaking, we are looking for a pair of functions x(t), y(Z), 
(a<t<b), satisfying the conditions x(a) =%0, (4) =yo; 
x(b) =x;, y(b) =y1 and minimizing the integral 


Ty OV Tx’ OF +b’ Pat. 


If the points po and ; are sufficiently far apart, and sufh- 
ciently close to the x-axis, then the minimizing curve dis- 
covered by Goldschmidt is a broken line with two corners 
on the x-axis. This case is, of course, taken care of by 
introducing Lebesgue integration and it can be handled 
even on the basis of Riemann integration since the set of 
points at which the integrand is not defined consists of two 
points only. But if at the start we restricted ourselves to 
the consideration of functions x(t) and y(z) that are every- 
where differentiable or, geometrically speaking, of curves 
with a tangent at each point, then we should exclude just 
that curve in which we are most interested, viz., the one 
that minimizes the integral. If we based the theory on a 
concept of integration applicable only to functions which 
are everywhere differentiable, the effect would be the same. 

As a first example to illustrate our criticism, we consider 
the problem of finding two functions x(t), y(é) (a <t <b) 
satisfying the conditions x(a) =0, y(a) =0, x(b) =1, y(b) =0 
and minimizing the integral 


i) _ — — 
LV YY) £2 EY) (xy! ya") (xx! yy’) + (wx! +-yy')?de 


For any curve of finite length joining the point (0, 0) with 
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the point (1, 0) the integral can be shown to assume a 
positive value. However, for some spirals of infinite length 
joining the two points the (improper) integral assumes the 
value zero. The existence of problems in which the mini- 
mizing curves are of infinite length was discovered by Hahn. 
The simple integrand mentioned above, a square root of a 
polynomial of degree eight, is due to Carathéodory.® The 
examples of this type show that by restricting ourselves 
to the consideration of curves of finite lengths at the start, 
we sometimes exclude just those curves in which we are 
mainly interested, viz., the curves minimizing the integral. 
On the other hand, the classical theory, whether based on 
Riemann or on Lebesgue integration, had to restrict itself 
to curves of finite lengths, or still more special curves. A 
method enabling us to define line integrals along all con- 
tinuous curves, and to prove semicontinuity properties in 
such an extended domain would thus mark a distinct 
progress. 

As a second example? we remember that in studying the 
question when /udx-+vdy is independent of the path the 
classical theory restricts itself to functions u and v which 
admit partial derivatives, at least almost everywhere. Only 


: as Ou dv 
in this case the classical condition of Cauchy, ay ax? oan 


be formulated. Now let f(z) be a continuous function of 
one real variable z and set u(x, y)=f(x+y) and o(x, y) = 
f(w+y). Then the fudx+vdy is equal to S flx+y) (dx +dy) = 
Shlx+y) d(x+y). This integral is certainly independent 
of the path. For if F(z) is a function satisfying the con- 
dition F’(z) =f(z), then the value of the integral along a 
curve is equal to the difference of the values of F at the 
two end points of the curve. Now assume that the con- 
tinuous function f(z) is nowhere differentiable. Then the 
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f udx +vdy will be independent of the path; although neither 
u nor v has any partial derivative. 


6. WEIERSTRASS SUMS AND GEOMETRY OF DISTANCE 


These and other examples suggested another way out of 
the difficulties, a way parallel to the second one mentioned 
in the special case of the length. We shall consider the in- 
tegral neither in Riemann’s nor in Lebesgue’s sense, but as 
the limit of Weierstrass sums. By a Weierstrass sum of the 
integral fF («(2), y(4), x’(#), y’(¢))dt associated with the set 
T we mean 


Weierstrass sum W(T)= 
~~ x(tss1) —*(ts) yeaa) —y Gs) 
au F( x(t), (ts), trate > Sed VGten ts). 


Weierstrass considered the integral as the limit to which 
these sums converge when v(7)—0. Osgood continued the 
work for the sake of eliminating superfluous differentiability 
conditions concerning the admissible curves. Bolza devotes 
a paragraph of his book to this idea. Tonelli studied the 
Weierstrass sums in a paper. But no one seems to have 
been interested in the general conditions concerning both 
the integrand and the admissible curves, to say nothing of 
the functional of comparison and the space, under which 
such a limit exists and is semicontinuous. The subsequent 
development of the calculus of variations moved almost 
entirely along the lines of Lebesgue integration. Weierstrass 
sums were not thoroughly studied until a few years ago, 
when Bouligand’® suggested a definition of the integral as 
a limit of these sums, and independently the writer of this 
paper in a series of publications developed an extensive 
theory of these limits applying methods developed in his 
former papers on metric geometry, or geometry of distance.” 
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The connection between these questions and the geom- 
etry of distance is established by a step corresponding to 
that from Weierstrass sums to Archimedes sums in the case 
of the length. Denoting by 9; the point with the coordi- 
nates x;=x(t;), yi=y(ti), and by 4, ;4, the angle which the 
vector from ); to p;4: includes with the positive x-axis, we 
can write the Weierstrass sum for the integrand F asso- 
ciated with the finite set T in the following way: 


n—1 
Dd F(xs yey COS O4 s41) SIN Os, 641) XEucl. dist. pips 
t=1 


where X is a multiplication sign, and Eucl. dist. p:f;4: de- 
notes the Euclidean distance between 9; and 9; 41. 

The expression can be further transformed if for any two 
points p=(x, y) and g=(x’, y’) we briefly write F(p, 65.) 
instead of F(x, y, COS Opq SIN Ong) Where 6,, denotes the 
angle between the vector from p to gq and the positive x- 
axis, and furthermore set F(?, 6,,)=0, if p=g. In this 
notation we associate with any two points » and gq of the 
Euclidean plane a new distance which we shall call the F- 
distance between and gq, viz., the number 


F-dist. pg =F (p, 05a) XEucl. dist. pq. 


If an individual problem of the calculus of variations deter- 
mined by an integrand F(p, 6) is under consideration, then 
we also shall call the F-distance the variational distance. 
In this notation the Weierstrass sum can be written in the 
following form entirely analogous to an Archimedes sum 


n—l n—1 
> F-dist. pipsur or D> var. dist. pipiss. 
i=1 t=1 

In other words, each Weierstrass sum is the length of a 
polygon inscribed into the curve C if the determination of 
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the length is based on what we called the F-distance or 
the variational distance of pairs of points. The functional 
that the writer’s theory associates with the curve C is the 
limit which the variational F-lengths of the polygons in- 
scribed in C approach when the norms of the polygons 
approach zero—if there is such a limit. Our functional 
thus may be considered as the F-length or variational length 
of the continuous curves, for our derivation of the functional 
from the variational F-distance is exactly the same as the 
derivation of the Euclidean length of a curve from the 
Euclidean distance. 

If F(p, @) =1 for each point p and each direction @, then 
F-dist. qg =Eucl. dist. pg for any two points , g, and the 
variational F-length of each curve is its Euclidean length. 

There is, however, one important difference between the 
Euclidean length and the general F-length of curves: Each 
curve of a Euclidean space has a finite or infinite Euclidean 
length, that is to say, for each curve the Euclidean lengths 
of the inscribed polygons converge toward a finite number 
or toward + when the norms of the polygons tend 
toward 0. But for certain integrands F there are curves 
for which the F-lengths of the inscribed polygons do not 
converge at all (neither toward a finite nor toward an in- 
finite number) when the norms tend toward 0. 

As an illustration of this fact, F. Alt gave the following 
example” of a continuous curve C and a continuous quasi- 
regular integrand F. The curve C is contained in the x- 
axis, and given by the equation x(t) =#cos 27/15, y(t) =0, 
(—\/2<t<0). The integrand is F(x, 0) = —cos 6-«?2cos 24 /x’, 
Among the polygons of arbitrarily small norms inscribed 
into C there are some whose F-lengths are arbitrarily small, 
and some whose /-lengths are arbitrarily large. Hence, C 
has no /-length. Owing to its greater complexity the theory 
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of the F-length presents difficulties which do not arise in 
the special case of the Euclidean length. 

In the following five sections we shall deal with the ap- 
plication of metric geometry to the three problems about 
line integrals which are of interest for the calculus of varia- 
tions: When does the integral exist? When is it semicon- 
tinuous? When do there exist minimizing curves? We shall 
see that the metric methods result in generalizations of all 
the four basic concepts: the integrand, the admissible 
curves, the functional of comparison, the space. After that 
we shall apply our method to the question of when the 
integral is independent of the path. 


7. METRIC METHODS AND THE INTEGRAND 


Like Tonelli and his successors we shall need continuity 
and regularity assumptions concerning /(?, 6). But we 
shall not even need lower semicontinuity of F at each point: 
We admit that each curve of finite length may contain a 
set of measure 0 consisting of points » at which F(p, 0) 
is not even lower semicontinuous provided that each of 
these exceptional points is contained in a neighborhood such 
that /(C) 20 for each closed curve C' contained in this 
neighborhood. Here, following Carathéodory, a set is said 
to be of measure 0 if for each e€>0 it can be covered by a 
denumerable sequence of spheres for which the sum of the 
diameters is <e. A set which can be covered by a finite 
set of spheres for which the sum of the diameters is arbitrarily 
small, will be said to be of content 0. 

Moreover, we shall not need quasi-regularity of F at each 
point, i.e., convexity of the figurative of F for each point 
(xo, yo). For concave surfaces we can define a degree of 
concavity and then admit that each curve of finite length 
for each r>0 may contain a set of content 0 consisting of 
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points for which the figurative of F has a degree of con- 
cavity =7 provided that the degree of concavity is uni- 
formly bounded along the whole curve.“ 


8. METRIC METHODS AND THE ADMISSIBLE CURVES 


Under the aforementioned assumptions about the in- 
tegrand F, the variational F-length J(C) exists for each curve 
of finite Euclidean length and is lower semicontinuous on each 
set of curves whose Euclidean lengths are uniformly bounded. 

Under slightly stronger conditions we can prove that the 
functional /(C) exists for all continuous curves whether of 
finite or of infinite Euclidean length, and is lower semicontin- 
uous for all continuous curves. The additional assumption is 
that for each point 7 there exists a neighborhood of p and a 
number w(p) >0 such that for each closed polygon contained 
in the neighborhood the variational length is at least the 
w(p)-fold of its Euclidean length.” If F is continuous, quasi- 
regular, and seminormal, then it can be proved that this 
additional assumption is satisfied. Moreover, our theory 
formulates geometric conditions guaranteeing that inte- 
grands which are neither continuous nor quasi-regular, satisfy 
the additional assumption.’® 

While these theorems enable us to define line integrals of 
certain integrands and to prove their semicontinuity for all 
continuous curves, they are complemented by a theorem 
which impairs their use for the problem of finding curves 
which minimize the integral. For it can be shown” that un- 
der the aforementioned conditions along each curve whose 
Euclidean length is infinite the integral of F has the value 
+ 0. 

However, our theory enables us to form the integral along 
any continuous curve even for certain integrands that are 
not seminormal and do not satisfy the additional assump- 
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tion mentioned above. And for such integrands, the inte- 
gral along a curve of infinite Euclidean length may be 
finite."* The integrands of this type which our theory en- 
ables us to deal with form a fairly large class of functions 
including, in particular, the integrands discovered by Hahn 
and Carathéodory, which we discussed in Section 5. 


9. METRIC METHODS AND THE FUNCTIONAL OF COMPARISON 


The reason why Tonelli and his successors referred to the 
length as a functional of comparison was that they had to 
make use of the following theorem due to Hilbert: In a 
compact space for each finite number M the set of all con- 
tinuous curves whose lengths are <M, is compact. That is 
to say, from each sequence of curves whose lengths are 
<M we can extract a subsequence converging toward a con- 
tinuous curve. (On account of the lower semicontinuity of 
the length this limit curve likewise has a length<M.) The 
following generalization of Hilbert’s theorem has been proved 
by the writer.’ 

In a compact space let L(C) be any lower semicontinuous 
functional, defined (although not necessarily finite) for all 
continuous curves C and having the following properties: 

(1) If C is a curve for which L(C) < ~, and 9 is a point of 
C, then we have L(C’)+Z(C’’) =L(C) where C’ and C” 
denote the initial and terminal segment into which C is 
divided by p. If p converges toward the terminal point of 
C, then L(C’) converges toward L(C). 

(2) For any two distinct points of the space, p and gq, the 
greatest lower bound of the numbers L(C) for all continuous 
curves C joining p and g is>0. 

(3) Each point p, for each €>0, can be joined to each point 
of a sufficiently small neighborhood by a continuous curve C 


for which L(C) <e. 
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Then for each finite number M the set of all continuous 
curves C for which L(C) <M is compact. 

By virtue of this theorem, instead of the length we may 
use as a functional of comparison any lower continuous 
functional L(C) with the three aforementioned properties. 
In particular, we may use many line integrals. For, if 
G(p, 6) is any function of a point p and a direction 6, and 
L(C) is the line integral of G along C, then the functional 
L(C) certainly satisfies the condition (1). If along each 
curve of finite length the integrand G is almost everywhere 
>0, then the line integral also satisfies condition (2). If, 
roughly speaking, almost everywhere along each curve of 
finite length, G is lower semicontinuous and has a figurative 
that is convex upward, then, as we know, the line integral 
of G is a lower semicontinuous functional. We have only to 
postulate that condition (3) holds, which, in fact, is a con- 
dition concerning the space (the domain of definition) 
rather than the functional. It states a property of the space 
similar to the local connectedness studied in topology. If 
L(C) denotes the diameter of C, then condition (3) postu- 
lates that each point can be joined to each sufficiently close 
neighbor point by a continuous curve of arbitrarily small 
diameter, and that is exactly the property described in topol- 
ogy by the words “‘the space is locally connected at each 
point.” Hence, we shall express the condition (3) by saying 
that the space is L-locally connected. 

In particular, we can say: If G is a function which along 
each curve of finite length is almost everywhere >0, lower 
semicontinuous and quasi-regular, and the space is L-locally 
connected with regard to the integral L(C) of G along C, 
then the functional L(C) may serve as a functional of com- 
parison. 


Instead of postulating the uniform boundedness of the 


are 
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lengths of all curves C for which /(C) <M, it is sufficient 
to assume the uniform boundedness of the values of some line 
integral of comparison L(C) for all curves C for which 
J(C) <M. Clearly this condition is weaker than the or- 
dinary postulate. 


IO. GENERAL ANALYSIS AND THE EXISTENCE 
OF MINIMIZING CURVES 


Before starting the discussion of generalized spaces we 
mention some consequences concerning the existence of 
minimizing curves in the ordinary Euclidean spaces resulting 
from the theorems mentioned in the preceding sections. In 
deriving from the lower semicontinuity of the integral the 
existence of curves minimizing it, we follow Tonelli’s 
method, that is to say, we apply a theorem of the gen- 
eral analysis generalizing the classical theorem of R. 
Baire that a lower semicontinuous function on a compact 
domain of definition assumes its minimum. In fact, all the 
procedures of the calculus of variations since Hilbert’s 
famous paper on the problem of Dirichlet which are known 
as “direct methods’ are applications of theorems of the 
general analysis. 

However it seemed desirable to formulate quite explicitly 
this theorem which implicitly underlies Tonelli’s deductions. 
Only in this way was it possible to remove the length from 
its unjustified role as the only functional of comparison, and 
to introduce as a functional of comparison any lower semi- 
continuous functional of curves for which Hilbert’s theorem 
holds. We call the theorem of the general analysis so ob- 
tained” ‘‘Tonelli’s Principle.” It reads as follows: 

Let L be a limit class, i.e., a set of elements for which cer- 
tain sequences of elements are said to converge toward a 
limit element. (In particular, each sequence all of whose 
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elements are equal, is said to converge toward this element; 
moreover it is assumed that each subsequence of a sequence 
converging toward an element converges toward this ele- 
ment.) 

Let 8 be a function defined in L, associating a (finite or 
infinite) number 8(e) with each element ¢ of L, and let a be 
a function defined on a subset L, of L containing, in particu- 
lar, all elements ¢ for which B(e) < ~. 

Let K be any subset of L, closed in the set of all ¢ for which 
Ble)<@. 

If a and B satisfy the conditions 

(1) For each number ap < © the function 8 is uniformly 
bounded above on the set of all elements e¢ for which 
ale) Sap. 

(2) For each Byo< the set of all elements ¢ for which 
B(e) <Bo, is compact, 

then K contains at least one element ¢) that is limit of 
a minimizing sequence for a on K, 1.e., a sequence ¢1, é:, --- 
for which the numbers a(ei), a(é), +--+ converge toward 
the greatest lower bound of a on K. 

If in addition to (1) and (2) the functions a and B satisfy 
the condition 

(3) For each By < ~ the function a is lower semicontinuous 
on the set of all elements e¢ for which B(e) <Bo, 

then each element ¢ which is limit of a minimizing se- 
quence for aon K actually minimizes a on K. 

Tonelli and his successors apply the special case of this 
theorem in which the elements of Z are continuous curves 
of a Euclidean region, §(e) is the length of the curve e, and 
a(e) the line integral in consideration formed along the 
curve ¢. 

In the same way we apply the general theorem to any line 
integral a(¢) satisfying the semicontinuity condition (3), and 
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any functional of comparison 6(e) satisfying the analogue of 
Hilbert’s theorem about the length expressed in condition 
(2), provided that a and @ are connected by the condition 
(1). In this way our theorems about the semicontinuity of 
integrals enable us to prove in Tonelli’s way the existence of 
curves minimizing the integral. 


II. METRIC METHODS AND THE UNDERLYING SPACE 


The classical theory is restricted to curves contained in 
a Euclidean space, or at any rate, to curves contained in a 
space whose points are defined by real coordinates. The 
integral is the variational length or F-length derived from 
the variational or F-distance, where var. dist. pg =F (9, 6,,) X 
Eucl. dist. pg. 

Our theory can be developed”! in any metric space in the 
sense of Fréchet. That is to say, we merely require a set of 
points such that with any two points a number is associated, 
called their geometric distance, satisfying the following 
conditions: 


geom. dist. pg =geom. dist. gp (Symmetry) 

geom. dist. pg >0 if p#¥¢ (Positivity) 

geom. dist. pp =0 (Normality) 

geom. dist. gr-+geom. dist. rs =>geom. dist. gs 
(Triangular inequality). 


The points need not be defined by coordinates, nor need the 
distance be expressed in terms of coordinates.” 

We have now to say what corresponds in our metric space 
to the integrand F(p, @) depending upon a point and a direc- 
tion in the Euclidean case. We assume to be given a func- 
tion F(p; g, r) of a point p and an ordered pair of points 
q, r which has the value 0 if g=7, and we set 


var. dist. pg or F-dist. pg =F (p; pq) Xgeom. dist. pg. 
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From this point on we proceed as we did in the Euclidean 
case. We form the F-length of a polygon, and call F-length 


of a continuous curve contained in the metric space the limit © 


which the F-lengths of the inscribed polygons approach 
when their norms approach 0, provided that such a limit 
exists. 

The question is under what conditions concerning F and 
C the F-length of a curve C exists and is a lower semi- 
continuous functional. In other words, what assumptions 
concerning F(p; q, r) defined in the metric space correspond 
to the continuity and quasi-regularity assumptions con- 
cerning F(p, 6) defined in the Euclidean space? 

Clearly the continuity and semicontinuity properties of 
F with regard to p can be formulated if is a point of any 
general metric space. But the metric methods enable us 
also to express quasi-regularity properties of an integrand 
F(p; q, r) defined in a general metric space. 

The easiest way to realize this possibility starts with a 
second interpretation of quasi-regularity of a function 
F(p, 6) in the Euclidean case. First we had considered 
convexity properties of the figurative. The second inter- 
pretation is given in terms of the indicatrix of F introduced 
by Carathéodory. On each ray @ issuing from the point po 
we lay off a segment of length 1/F (fo, 6). The set of all 
endpoints so obtained is called the indicatrix of Fat po. 
In the plane the indicatrix is a curve, in the n-space a 
(n —1)-dimensional surface intersecting each ray issuing 
from fo exactly once. (If F(po, 6) =0 for some 6, then we 
say that the indicatrix intersects the ray @ at its point at 
infinity.) Now it can be shown that in the case of a non- 
negative /’, quasi-regularity of F at po is equivalent to con- 
vexity of the indicatrix of F at po. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to a well-known theorem of Minkowski’s, an (n —1)- 
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dimensional surface intersecting each ray of a bundle exactly 
once, is convex if and only if a certain metric associated 
with the surface satisfies the triangular inequality. The 
distance between two points g, 7 according to this Min- 
kowski metric associated with the indicatrix F (po, 6), is the 
number F(o, 6,,) X Eucl. dist. gr. (In particular, each point 
of the indicatrix of F at py has the distance 1 from fo, in this 
metric.) Hence quasi-regularity of F at the point fo is 
equivalent to the triangular inequality 


F (poy qr) Eucl. dist. gr+F (po, 6,,) Eucl. dist. rs 
=F (po, 8,,) Eucl. dist. gs. 


F. Alt succeeded in proving this equivalence for any inte- 
grand F(p, 0), even for the case that F (po, @) is positive for 
some directions 6 and negative for others.” In this case the 
indicatrix has to have a property called projective convex- 
ity which for a positive function F is the same as the ordi- 
nary convexity. 

Now such a triangular inequality can be formulated for a 
function F(p; g, r) defined in any metric space. We postu- 
late 

F (po; q, 7) geom. dist. gr +F (po; 7, 5) geom. dist. rs 
> F (po; g, 5) geom. dist. qs 


for any four points fo, g, 7, 5. Whereupon we can prove 
existence and semicontinuity of the variational length of a 
curve in the metric space exactly in the same way as we 
did in the Euclidean space. 

It should be noted that the triangular inequality we had 
to postulate does not refer to the variational distance of 
points. By var. dist. gr or F-dist. gr we meant the number 
F(q; q, r) Xgeom. dist. gr, whereas our assumed triangular 
inequality deals with the numbers F(fo; g, r) Xgeom. dist. 
gr, etc. Only if g =) this number is the variational distance 
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between g andr. For each point po the number F(o; 4, 7) 
X geom. dist.gr gives rise to a metric satisfying the tri- 
angular inequality. We might call this metric “tangential” 
to the variational metric at the point o. 

The variational length itself does not necessarily satisfy 
the triangular inequality, nor is it necessarily symmetric 
or positive. The only one of the four postulates of Fréchet 
it does satisfy is the normality condition 


var. dist. pp =0. 


In addition, it has those properties which result from the 
semicontinuity of F, the triangular inequality for the tan- 
gential metrics and the properties of the underlying geo- 
metric distance. These assumptions are sufficient to prove 
the existence and semicontinuity of the integral and the 
existence of minimizing curves to the extent we developed 
the theory in the Euclidean case.™ 

There is another way of looking upon the situation. The 
theory of length had been developed not only for the curves 
contained in Euclidean spaces, but far beyond; e.g., the 
writer had studied the length of curves contained in general 
metric spaces in the sense of Fréchet. All that actually was 
needed was to even omit some of the postulates of a general 
metric space, few as they are, and still develop a theory of 
length. A development of the theory of length under weaker 
and weaker conditions was bound to result in a theory 
general enough to comprise what we called variational length 


of curves. This program has been carried out in a recent 
publication.” 


12, UPPER SEMICONTINUITY AND MAXIMUM 
PROBLEMS. CONTINUITY 
We saw that the integral of a function F along a curve C, 
in the sense of the F-length of C, is lower semicontinuous on 
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each set of curves of uniformly bounded lengths, if the in- 
tegrand F is lower semicontinuous and positively quasi- 
regular. (Metric methods allow us even to admit 0-sets of 
exceptional points.) Positive quasi-regularity of F at the 
point po=(x%o, yo) means that the figurative of F at po is 
convex downward, or, what is equivalent, that the indicatrix 
of F at po is convex, or, in still other words, that the follow- 
ing triangular inequality holds 


F (Po, Or) XEucl. dist. gr +F (po, 6,,) XEucl. dist. rs 
=F (Po, 6,5.) X Eucl. dist. gs. 


It goes without saying that the integral of F is upper semi- 
continuous on each set of curves of uniformly bounded 
lengths if the integrand F is upper semicontinuous and 
negatively quasi-regular. By negative quasi-regularity of F 
at the point po we mean that the figurative of F at pp is 
convex upward, the indicatrix of F at po concave, and the 
following counter-triangular inequality holds 


F (Poy Oar) XEucl. dist. gr +F (po, 6,,) X Eucl. dist. rs 
<F (po, 6,,) X Eucl. dist. gs. 


It is further obvious that with each theorem about the 
existence of minimizing curves derived from the lower semi- 
continuity of the integral there corresponds a theorem about 
the existence of maximizing curves derived from the upper 
semicontinuity of the integral. 

Continuity of the integral is equivalent to its being both 
lower and upper semicontinuous. Sufficient for the con- 
tinuity of the integral on each set of curves of uniformly 
bounded lengths is thus that the integrand is both lower and 
upper semicontinuous, and both positively and negatively 
quasi-regular. This means that the integrand is continuous 
and its figurative at each point is flat, its indicatrix at each 
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point is flat, and the following triangular equality holds for 
each po 


F (po Gar) XEucl. dist. gr +F (po, 6,,) XEucl. dist. rs 
=F (p,.6,,) X Euel. dist. gs. 


In the two-dimensional case of an integrand F(x, y, u, 2) 
=F(p, 0) the figurative at the point (xo, yo), that is the sur- 
face 2=F (xo, yo, x’, y’), is flat (i.e., a plane through the 
origin of the (x’, y’, z)-space) if and only if for two constants 
uy and vo we have F(xo, yo, x’, y’) =uox’ +n0y’. Then the 
indicatrix has the following equation in polar coordinates: 
p =1/F (xo, yo, cos 8, sin 6) =1/(uocos 6+2s1In 6) which is 
the equation of a straight line. 

Sufficient for the continuity of the integral on each set 
of curves of uniformly bounded lengths is thus that the 
integrand F(x, y, cos 6, sin @) is a continuous function of the 
form u(x, y) cos 6+9(x, y) sin 6, which is the case if u(x, y) 
and v(x, y) are continuous functions. The integral of this 
integrand along the curve C is usually written in the form 


Sulx, y)dx +(x, y)dy or, briefly, f/ udx ody. 


13. LINE INTEGRALS INDEPENDENT OF THE PATH 


We now turn to problem IV of section 2: Under what con- 
ditions is a line integral independent of the path, i.e., when 
does it assume the same value for any two coterminal curves 
of finite length? Such an integral clearly is a continuous 
functional. We saw in the last section that it is sufh- 
cient for the continuity of an integral that it be of the 
form [u(x, y)dx-+v(x, y)dy, where wu and 9 are continuous 
functions. This condition is not necessary for the continuity 
of the integral. But although integrals of the form /udx +ody 
are not the only continuous integrals, they seem to be the 
most interesting ones. Thus, as it is customary, we shall 
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restrict the research to a study of the conditions under 
which an integral of the form /(C) = frudx +ody is indepen- 
dent of the path C. These integrals have the further impor- 
tant property that /(—C) = —/(C), where —C denotes the 
curve C traversed in the opposite direction. 

If the first classical condition mentioned in section 3 holds, 
that is to say, if du/dy and dv/dx exist, are continuous, and 
are equal for each (x, y) of a closed and bounded domain D 
in the (x, y)-plane, then the functions du/dy and 0v/dx 
are uniformly continuous, and for each e>0, one readily 
proves: There is a number J, >0, such that if 


(a, b), (a, 6), (a, b), (@, b) 
are the vertices of any rectangle whose diagonal is <1,, 
then the following inequality, to which we shall refer as the 
fundamental «inequality, holds 

ula, B)—u(a, 6) _ 0(@, 8) ola, B)| 

b—b a—a 
or, what is equivalent, 
|[o(a, b) (b—b) +u(a, b) (a—a) ]—[u(a, b) (a—a) +0(a,b)(b-b) | < 

«(a—a)(b—b). 
Now let R be the rectangle x<x<x, y<y<y. By a rec- 


tangular net in R, we mean a matrix of points (xj, y,) 
(z=0, 1, --- , m; ;=0, 1, --- , ) for which 


Ho =X, Xm =X, Hi <Hi413 YOHY, Vn=V> Vi <Vi41- 
Each rectangle 
Ee A) (West y,)s (Wis Vj41) (% i415 Vy+1) 


is called a mesh of the aforementioned net, V. The largest 
diagonal of a mesh, i.e., the largest of the numbers 
VJ (X41 -%1)? + (Yi41 Ys)» Will be called the norm of the 
net JV. 
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Now let us denote by R, and R, the two curves contained 
in the boundary of R, starting at the point (x, y), and 
terminating at the point (x, y). Let R, consist of the left 
and upper, R: of the lower and the right side of R. We 
shall set 


J(Ri) =Jzudx +ody and J(R:) = Sfudx +ody. 


Let us furthermore denote by 7,(N) and 72(N) the ordered 
sets of points of the net NV on R, and R>. 


Paty )s @, yo)» ee Vi)s pak? (x, Satay (x, y)» (x1, yy)» Bg de (Xsns y) 
T,(N): (xo, y)s (x1, y)s aa car y) ce y)s (x, y1)9° BK, (x; Yn) 


Obviously, the norms of 7;(NV) and 7,() are smaller than 
the norm of the net J. 

Now let us assume that for some e>0, the fundamental 
¢-inequality holds for each sufficiently small rectangle con- 
tained in the rectangle R. Then it is easy to see that the 
Weierstrass sums for the integrals /(R:) and /(R,), asso- 
ciated with the sets 7,(NV) and 7,(), differ by less than 
2e(x —x)(y—y). Consequently, if for each e>0 the funda- 
mental e-inequality holds for each rectangle contained in R, 
then the Weierstrass sums of /(R:) and /J(R:) associated 
with sets of arbitrarily small numbers differ by as little as 
we please, and, hence, J(R:) =/(R:), from which it easily 
follows that, within the rectangle R, the integral J = [udx 
+vdy is independent of the path. 

An analysis of the outlined proof shows”* that the crucial 
equality /(R:) = /(R2) can be derived from a weaker assump- 
tion than the condition that the fundamental einequality 
holds for each sufficiently small rectangle contained in R. 
It is entirely sufficient to know that for each ¢ there is one 
rectangular net in R whose norm is less than ¢, and each of 
whose meshes satisfies the fundamental einequality. This 
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condition is much weaker than the first classical assump- 
tion, from which it can be derived. It holds even in many 
cases in which neither u nor v have any partial derivatives 
whatever. For instance, it holds in the case of the integral 
S f(x+y) (dx+dy), where f is a continuous, nowhere dif- 
ferentiable function of one real variable—the case discussed 
in section 5, which cannot be covered by the classical theory 
since the integrand does not admit partial derivatives. For 
this integral, the fundamental ¢-inequality is satisfied with 
regard to each square whose sides are parallel to the axes. 


If 
(a, b), (a, b+5s), (a+s, b), (a+s, b+5) 


are the corners of such a square, then the left side of the 
fundamental e-inequality for this square is 


| [f(a +b)s+f(a+b+s)s]—[f(a+b)s+f(ats+b)s] |. 


Since this expression is obviously equal to zero, we see that 
for each square whose sides are parallel to the axis, the funda- 
mental e-inequality holds even for each e. Consequently, 
the fundamental einequality holds for each mesh of a net 
all of whose meshes are squares, and since there are such 
quadratic nets of arbitrarily small norms, it is clear that our 
sufficient condition holds, which guarantees that the inte- 
gral is independent of the path. 

The sufficient condition for the independence of the inte- 
gral that we mentioned above is, however, not necessary. 
If we consider the following integral 


S| @=y) | (dx -dy), 


then it is clear that the integral is independent of the path 
and yet no rectangle whose left lower corner is the origin 
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satishies the fundamental e-inequality for any number €<2. 
Consequently, if we denote by R the unity square in the 
first quadrant, then there is no rectangular net in R all of 
whose meshes satisfy the fundamental e-inequality for sufh- 
ciently small values of «. 

However by considering what we call dotted nets,” instead 
of nets, we can formulate a condition that is both sufficient 
and necessary in order that the integral J udx +vdy be inde- 
pendent of the path. By a dotted net we mean a rectangular 
net on the boundaries of whose meshes finite ordered sets 
of points are inserted. Let 


(a, b), (a, b), (a, b), (a, b) 
be the vertices of a rectangle M and let 


Gg= Gq a, Yea, = a3 
bee <b; <i bn Kh =o; 


By the dotted rectangle M, we mean the four vertices of 
M together with the ordered set of points (a, d,), (a, be), 

-, (a,b,1) on the left side, and three corresponding 
ordered sets on the other three sides of M. We shall say 
that this dotted rectangle M satisfies the strong e-inequal- 
ity if 


[p> (a, bi) (bib) + py Labi oeuenge 


[ > U(aiy b) (diy: —ai) + 3 o(a, b;) (bji>B,)) 
<«(a—a)(b—b). 


In order that the integral /udx ody be independent of the 
path, it is necessary and sufficient that for each e¢, there 
exist a dotted net whose norm is less than ¢ and each of 
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whose dotted meshes satisfies the strong «inequality. In 
a way, our necessary and sufficient condition seems to be 
not so different from the statement that the integral is 
independent of the path, but this is only apparent. In order 
to understand the great difference between our condition 
and the independence statement, one has to realize that our 
condition refers for each ¢ to only one net whose norm is 
less than ¢ and which satisfies the strong e-inequality. How 
weak this condition is can be seen from the fact that it is 
much weaker than the sufficient condition concerning un- 
dotted nets that we had studied before, which in turn was 
much weaker than the first classical assumption, since it 
took care of cases in which the integrand does not have any 
partial derivatives. By considering one sequence of dotted 
nets, the k-th of which has a norm less than 1/f and satisfies 
the strong 1/k-inequality, we reach a condition still sufficient, 
but so weak that it is also necessary. It should be noticed 
that this condition can be directly inferred*® also from the 
second classical condition mentioned in section 3, the 
Goursat-Heffter condition dealing with functions u and v 
that have differentials, although it is hardly necessary to 
remark that on the other hand our condition is much weaker 
than also the second classical assumption. In a recent paper 
Fubini?’ formulated a necessary and sufficient condition of 
the type of the one presented above but dealing with a sim- 
pler concept of dotted nets. 

What has this theory to do with metric geometry? It 
is clear from what we said that our conditions can be formu- 
lated without referring to metric concepts. But it is also 
clear that the introduction of a metric terminology is helpful 
and suggestive, and that the leading ideas of our theory 
are suggested by the methods of metric geometry. 

The fundamental einequality for a rectangle simply 
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means that the variational polygonal length of the polygon 
R,, and the variational polygonal length of the polygon Re 
differ by a quantity that is small compared with the area 
of R. Here R, is the polygon consisting of the left lower, the 
left upper, and the right upper vertices of R; and R, is the 
polygon consisting of the left lower, the right lower and the 
right upper vertices of R. The strong einequality for a 
dotted rectangle states that the variational polygonal lengths 
of two polygons containing R; and R,, respectively, have a 
difference which is small compared with the area. It 1s 
interesting and instructive to realize the geometric meaning 
of each step of the proofs which, in fact, were found by such 
geometric considerations. 


14. RESUME 


Owing to the limitations of a lecture, our exposition of 
the metric methods in analysis must necessarily be incom- 
plete in many ways. 

More results can be obtained along these geometric lines 
than could be mentioned here. It is clear that what we have 
said about integrals of real functions independent of the 
path has a bearing on the theory of functions of one or more 
complex variables. Furthermore, metric methods yield new 
proofs for the classical theorems of vector analysis, in most 
cases under conditions weaker than the classical ones. 
Finally, our methods can be applied to multiple integrals. 

All we could cover in this lecture was the enumeration of 
some of the results, restating classical theorems under weaker 
conditions. Taken separately, some of these generalizations 
may seem less significant. What one should have in mind 
is that our metric methods lead to progress concerning line 
integrals in many directions at the same time. (Naturally 
we did not even mention progress due to these methods in 
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other fields of analysis, as, for instance, in differential 
geometry, of which a résumé is to be found in L. M. 
Blumenthal’s book, Distance Geometries.}®) 

Another aspect which may be as important as the gen- 
eralizations of the classical results is the modification of their 
proofs due to the introduction of metric methods, and this 
point naturally had to be omitted in a single lecture al- 
together; but an analyst, studying the metric proofs of the 
generalized classical results, will notice considerable devia- 
tions from the classical proofs. 

One of the characteristics of metric proofs is that one can 
visualize each step of the argument. What these methods try 
to introduce into analysis is a complete geometrization. With 
regard to the existence theorems of the calculus of variations, 
this aim has been accomplished. It is a well known fact that 
some analysts are not too fond of geometric ‘methods. 
(Twenty years ago, an eminent analyst was reported to 
have defined geometry as that branch of mathematics in 
which false statements are called evident.) If one does not 
like geometric intuition accompanying analytic arguments, 
then one need not evoke the visualization of the metric 
arguments in analysis, but if one does like it one may. 

Another characteristic of metric proofs is the logicalization 
of the theory which is due to them. They try to derive 
statements as comprehensive as possible from a minimum of 
assumptions, in the simplest way. Only such hypotheses are 
assumed as are actually used, and the proofs make it clear 
where and to what extent the assumptions are used. Metric 
solutions of problems of analysis are of the type of those 
postulational theories in which the arguments are interlocked 
like the wheels of a watch of greatest efficiency and sim- 
plicity. In particular, they do not follow the century-old use 
of starting with differentiability assumptions—of starting 
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with them in order to be able to apply the calculus. (The 
legend does not say whether a geometrist retorted to the 
analyst’s definition of geometry, that analysis is that branch 
of mathematics which derives interesting conclusions from 
superfluous assumptions!) 

It is one of the wonderful achievements of calculus that 
for many individual curves which are given by simple func- 
tions, we can find the length by simple processes of differen- 
tiation and integration, the differentiation applicable only 
to curves with tangents. E.g., we can say right away that 
the arc of the parabola given by the equation y=x?/2 
(0 <x <a) has the length 


SOV 1 4xtdx SNal +a? +5log(a +V1+a?). 


Statements of this type which are of the highest importance 
will always remain the domain of calculus. But for certain 
purposes, we are also interested in statements concerning 
length which are of another type, namely general state- 
ments about properties of the length of all curves, e.g., that 
the length is lower semicontinuous, that is to say, that all 
curves sufficiently close to a curve C of finite length can 
not be much shorter than C. Why should we, in proving 
a theorem of this type which holds for ail curves, restrict 
ourselves to the consideration of curves whose lengths can 
be computed by certain simple processes, important as this 
computation may be for those curves to which it is appli- 
cable? Why should we artificially base the study on assump- 
tions necessary for the application of calculus but without 
any bearing on the problem? The enormous successes of 
calculus in its proper domain should not induce us to apply 
its ideas beyond this proper domain. While computations 
of quantitative properties of many simple individual objects 
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belong to the domain, many comprehensive statements 
about all objects of more general type seem to lie beyond 
the scope of classical analysis. Classical analysis frequently 
can obtain general statements of great heuristic value, but 
in some cases not the definite answers. 

The metric attack on such problems is a very direct one, 
admitting only the restrictions necessitated by the prob- 
lem, without introducing limitations which are due to the 
method. 


NOTES 
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187.oc. cit., Chapter VI, pp. 29-32. 

197oc. cit., pp. 21-23. 

20oc. cit., Chapter II, p. 13, and Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. 25 (1939), p. 621. 
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Loc. cit., note 13, p. 32. 

Proc, Nat. Acad. Sct., Vol. 23 (1937), p. 244. 

Loc. cit., Vol. 25 (1939), p. 621. 

26 Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. 25 (1939), p. 621. 
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II 


ON ALGEBRA OF GEOMETRY AND RECENT 
PROGRESS IN NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


I. THE CLASSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY 


N 1927 a lecturer on the foundations of geometry used to 

follow one of two courses: Hilbert’s way’, starting with 
five groups of assumptions about a large number of unde- 
fined concepts and relations (point, line, plane, incidence 
relations, an order relation, congruence relations for seg- 
ments and for angles, etc.)—or Veblen’s method, basing 
projective geometry” on postulates about two undefined 
concepts (point and line) and one relation (a point lies on a 
line), and starting affine geometry® with only the concept of 
point and an order relation (a point lies between two points). 

Other theories had been developed. Let us mention only 
Pieri’s profound papers published at the turn of the century‘, 
and Huntington’s remarkable foundation of Euclidean 
geometry’ in terms of the concept of ‘“‘sphere”’ and the rela- 
tion ‘‘contained in.”” While the latter method does not seem 
to be applicable to projective and affine geometry, and thus 
left Euclidean geometry rather isolated, Pieri’s results were 
developed in Peano’s logistic symbolism which, especially 
at the time of their publication, must have made them 
dificult reading for the majority of geometers. This may 
be one of the reasons why their mathematical content was 
not given the full attention it deserved, and the two ways 
mentioned at the outset became best known. 

Al 
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Hilbert’s development, however, is rather cumbersome. 
Veblen’s method bases the self-dual system of projective 
geometry on the two concepts of point and line which, 
except for the case of the plane, are non-dual. 

But there were more serious objections. In developing 
four-dimensional geometry along Hilbert’s line, one has to 
introduce a fourth undefined concept, that of “three- 
dimensional flat,” and for each higher dimension an addi- 
tional concept. Moreover, for each higher dimension, one 
has to introduce new postulates concerning these higher 
dimensional concepts. Veblen, starting with two basic 
classes of undefined entities, called points and lines, intro- 
duces planes (and, in higher dimensional spaces, higher 
dimensional flats) as sets of points. This is not only an asym- 
metry contrasting with the symmetric role played by points, 
lines, and planes in projective geometry, but, strictly speak- 
ing, makes Veblen’s foundation of projective geometry 
dependent upon large parts of the theory of sets. Each 
theorem about all planes or about the existence of certain 
planes in this theory is a universal or existential proposition 
concerning the system of all subsets of the basic classes. 

Moreover, a lecturer on geometry in 1927 missed in both 
standard foundations of geometry the extreme rigor and com- 
pleteness to which he was accustomed in the foundations of 
Boolean algebra, topology, and algebra. He did not find 
among the postulates a statement like ‘‘the line determined 
by the points P and Q, and the line determined by the points 
Q and P, are identical,’”’ although this simple assumption 
was used throughout the development of geometry. In 
algebra, one explicitly mentioned among the postulates the 
statement that the sum of the numbers a and b, and the sum 
of the numbers d and a, are equal, for the reason that in the 
development of algebra the formula a+b =b+a was used. 
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In a similar way, the analogue of the associative law of addi- 
tion, which is among the assumptions of algebra, was not. 
mentioned among the assumptions of geometry although it 
was constantly used. In Pieri’s theory complete rigor was 
observed, but, as we mentioned, at the expense of simplicity 
of reading. Not less than four or five of his postulates 
translated from the logistic symbolism into ordinary 
language have merely the content that there exist at least 
three non-collinear points. 

Finally, the problem of a comprehensive or simultaneous 
postulational treatment of projective, affine, and Euclidean 
geometry was not solved in an entirely satisfactory way. 
Hilbert’s grouping of his assumptions for Euclidean geometry 
into a group of postulates dealing merely with the projective 
incidence relation, a group of axioms of order, a group of 
congruence axioms, etc., suggests the possibility of develop- 
ing first the theorems common to Euclidean, affine, and pro- 
jective geometry, then the theorems common to Euclidean 
and affine geometry, and finally the typically Euclidean 
theorems. But Hilbert does not really carry out this pro- 
gram. Veblen bases projective and afline geometry not only 
on different postulates—this is, of course, unavoidable since 
they are different theories—but, as we mentioned, on dif- 
ferent undefined concepts. Now one might say that unde- 
fined concepts about which we make assumptions that are 
essentially different (i.e., lead to non-isomorphic theories) 
are always different, since the content of the undefined con- 
cepts merely consists in the assumptions about the concepts. 
But it remained that the difference between the postulates 
for projective and for affine geometry was much greater than 
that between the two theories as a whole. Since projective 
and affine geometry have so much in common, why not base 
them on two sets of assumptions that have much in common? 
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The relations between projective, affine, and other geom- 
etries were usually described along the lines of Klein’s 
Erlanger Program in terms of groups of transformations. 
In this sense the other geometries were subordinated to 
projective geometry. The postulational developments since 
Pasch® established the relation between projective and 
affine geometry in either of the following ways: The projec- 
tive space is obtained from the affine space by adding to it 
an ideal plane and the points and lines of this plane (“at 
infinity’). The affine space is obtained from the projective 
space by omitting a plane and the points and lines of this 
plane (“‘at infinity’’). 

But the parallelism between projective and affine geom- 
etry mentioned above, suggested the possibility of coordi- 
nating projective and affine geometry instead of subordi- 
nating the one under the other. And it was to be expected 
that such a parallel development of the two geometries 
from two sets of assumptions which have much in common, 
might lead to the coordination of further postulational 
theories, e.g., of non-Euclidean geometry. One could even 
hope that the minor differences between the sets of basic 
assumptions might constitute another principle of classify- 
ing geometries. 


2. THE IDEA OF AN ALGEBRA OF GEOMETRY 


The author of this paper when lecturing on the founda- 
tions of geometry in 1927 noticed that all the difficulties of 
the existent theories can be solved and all the suggestions 
to which their criticism leads can be carried out by one 
simple idea: that of starting with assumptions about only 
one basic class of undefined entities which we shall call 
“flats,” this system of flats to comprise points, lines, planes, 
and in higher dimensional spaces also higher dimensional 
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flats. By doing so, we avoid the necessity of adding new 
concepts and assumptions for higher dimensions. More- 
Over, we escape any asymmetry or non-duality of the basic 
concepts. Finally, we do not have to consider general sub- 
sets of our basic class in order to define higher dimensional 
flats. The universal and existential propositions of our 
theory are limited to pairs, triples, and quadruples of ele- 
ments, and in a few cases to finite sets of elements of our 
class. Thus the set theoretical basis of our theory is very 
restricted. 

It goes without saying that in such a theory the assump- 
tions will have to be statements which hold for flats of each 
dimension. Since the more specific geometric statements 
hold only for flats of a certain dimension, we can thus expect 
that our assumptions will be of a very simple and fundamen- 
tal nature—just of the type of those hypotheses which in 
the standard foundations were not mentioned at all. Since 
all our assumptions will have to be of a very simple and 
fundamental nature, we can expect furthermore that, if 
anything, then only the utmost completeness with regard 
to our assumptions can lead to the derivation of a geometric 
theory from them. Thus, the complete rigor observed in 
Boolean algebra, topology, or algebra will be a necessary 
feature of a theory of these flats. The question was how far 
one can get in geometry with assumptions which are so simple 
that they hold for flats of all dimension. It seemed worth- 
while to try. 

The algebra of numbers has been developed from postu- 
lates about adding and multiplying numbers; the algebra of 
classes from postulates about joining and intersecting 
classes. This suggested a foundation of geometry on postu- 
lates about joining and intersecting flats, and the name 
“algebra of geometry” for the theory so developed. 
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Later Ore pointed out® that for algebraic purposes - 
Dedekind in his notes to Dirichlet’s ““Vorlesungen ueber Aa: 
Zahlentheorie” had developed a calculus of modules which, ed 
when applied to geometry, leads to a foundation of geometry Be. 
on two operations. A module is a system of numbers which j 4 
with any two numbers contains their difference. If M, and t . 

t 


M, are two modules, then Dedekind denotes by Mi+M, 
the set of all numbers which are the sum of one number of |— 
M, and one number of M.. He calls M;—M,; the set of all 

numbers which belong both to M, and M;. In this way he 
clearly has M—M=M and M,—M.=M.—M,. If we apply 
this idea to analytic geometry in which each point is given 
by » coordinates, and each flat determined by a system of | 
homogeneous linear equations, then we see that each flat 


represents a module whose “numbers” are the points of the 
flat. For if two points x1, %2, +++, %, and yi, Ye, °*+, Yn lie 
on the flat, i.e., satisfy a system of linear equations, then 
the “difference point” «1 —41, %2—“e, +++, X2—Yn lies also on 


the flat. The sum of two flat modules is the flat of least 
dimension containing the two summand flats. Dedekind’s 
“difference” of two flats is the flat of highest dimension 
contained in both flats; this is what we call the intersection 
of the two flats. While the algebra of modules can in this 
way be applied to geometry, Dedekind himself, as his nota- 
tion shows, does not seem to have had in mind any geometric 
applications. He mainly dealt with the likewise interesting ' 
analogy between the sum of two modules and the greatest | 
common divisor, and between the difference of two modules. 


and the least common multiple. Ore applied these ideas to” 
group theory.® 
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In this lecture, as in the series of my former publications’! 
on this subject, I shall present the foundation of geometry 
in terms of the two operations of joining and i intersecting, 
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denoted by + and - . But I should like to mention also 
another way followed independently by Garrett Birkhoff®. 
It is based on Hausdorff’s concept of a partially ordered 
set, 1.e., a set in which a relation, denoted by c, is given for 
some pairs of elements satisfying the following conditions 


(1) For no element x we have xcx. 
(2) If xcy, then y not cx. 
(3) If xcy, and ycz, then xcxz. 


In other words, the c-relation in a partially ordered set is 
assumed to be irreflexive, asymmetric, and transitive like 
the <-relation defined in the set of all real numbers. But 
whereas the set of all real numbers is ordered, that is to say, 
for each pair of different numbers x and y, we have either 
x<y or y<x, in a partially ordered set we only postulate 
that for some pairs of different elements x and y, we have 
xcy or ycx, and admit the existence of different elements for 
which neither xcy nor ycx. For instance, the complex num- 
bers form a partially ordered set if for the two numbers 
x =%,+1x, and y=, +72. we set «cy, if and only if |x| <|+| 
where |x| = +4/x2+m? and |y| = +4/y2+y2. 

In order to build up projective geometry, Birkhoff makes 
two postulates guaranteeing that for any two elements of 
the partially ordered set, 4 and B, there exists a join (i.e., 
an element X such that 4¢X and BEX, and that AEX’ 
and BOX’ imply XX’), and a meet (i.e., an element Y 
such that YS&A and YGB, and that Y’SA and Y’SB imply 
Y’CY). Birkhoff in his extended theory calls a system 
satisfying these conditions a lattice. 

Returning to our algebra of geometry, we see that it has 
n common with algebra of numbers and algebra of classes 
wo binary operations, denoted by + and ~- which are 
associative and commutative, and admit indifferent ele- 
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ments. Indifferent with regard to addition and multiplica- 
tion are 0 and 1 among the numbers, the empty and the 
total class among the classes, the vacuous flat V and the 
universal flat U among the flats. For any flat 4 we have 
V+A=U-A=A. Finally in all three algebras, the indif- 
ferent element of addition reproduces itself under multiplica- 
tion; we have n-0=0 for each number, 4-V =V for each 
class 4 and each flat 4. 

Another feature common to the algebras of numbers and 
of classes, the distributive law 4-(B+C) =(4-B8)+(4-(Q), 
is not postulated in the algebra of geometry. If B and C are 
distinct points, 4 a straight line intersecting their join 
B+C without passing through either of the points B and C, 
then 4-(B+C) is a point whereas (4-B)+(4-C)=V. The 
non-validity of the distributive law is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of algebra of geometry. 

However, algebra of geometry has two features in common 
with the algebra of classes which do not hold in algebra of 
numbers. The first is the dual of the formula V-4=/, 
1.e., U-+4=U. For numbers, the equality 1+ =1 is false 
unless »=0. The second is that both flats and classes are 
idempotent under both joining and intersecting, that is to 
say that d4+4=4-A=A. In the field of real and complex 
numbers, the only element which is idempotent with regard 
to an operation is the indifferent element of the operation. 


3. THE ALGEBRA OF PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 
For projective geometry, the shortest foundation” is 
obtained by postulating associativeness of the two opera- 
tions, the existence of the indifferent elements, either one 
reproducing itself under the other operation, and the follow- 
ing law which we shall call the weak distributive law: 


A+ ((4+B)-C]=4+[(4+C)-B], 
A-[(A-B)+C]=A-[(4-C) +B]. 
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By setting 4 =V in the first, and 4 =U in the second of 
these formulae, we see that both operations are commuta- 
tive. By setting C=V and C=U, respectively, we get 
A=A+(A-B) and 4=4-(A+B8). If in these last formulae 
we set B=U and B=/, respectively, we derive 4=4+A4 
and 4=4-A. Each element 4 is idempotent under the 
two operations. Thus there are neither multiples nor 
powers in the formulae of algebra of geometry. We express 
this fact by saying that the operations + and - are totally 
linear. Furthermore, we see that if for two elements 4 and 
B we have 4+ B=4A, then we also have 4-B=B, and 
conversely. 

If for two elements 4 and B both formulae 4+B=<24 
and 4-B=B hold, then we call B a part of A and write 
BSA. If BSA and BHA, then we call B a proper part 
of A, and write Bcd. By introducing this relation which 
can be likewise introduced in the algebra of classes, we at- 
tain another analogy with the algebra of real numbers. For 
it is similar to the <-relation defined for real numbers. 
But whereas the <-relation makes the field of real numbers 
an ordered set, the c-relation makes our system of flats a 
partially ordered set. The <-relation is connected with the 
operations in the field of numbers by the laws: m,<m, and 
Sn. imply m+n1<Sm2+n; and, if m, and n; are >0, 
then m,-71<m2-n2. In the same way 4,54, and B,SB, 
imply 4,+B,S4.+B;, and, without exception, 4,-B,S42: Be. 
In particular we have YSASACU for each A. 

An element which is different from /, and does not con- 
tain any parts besides itself and V, shall be called a point. 
An element which is different from U, and is not part of 
any element besides itself and U, shall be called a hyper- 
plane. Our definition makes precise the famous first words of 
Euclid’s elements: ‘“‘Point is that which has no parts.”’ The 
closest analogue in arithmetic is the concept of a prime 
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number, i.e., an integer which is different from 1 and does 
not have any integer factor besides itself and 1. 

As O. Schreiber showed in his Vienna thesis in 1933 one 
can deduce from our assumptions an important theorem 
about the insertion of an element between two other ele- 
ments. It had been formulated as one of the basic postu- 
lates for a projective theory of dimension by G. Bergmann” 
in 1928. Since the word interpolation has another standard 
meaning, we shall refer to it as the Intercalation Law: 
If P is a point, and 4 and B are any two elements for 
which AGBEA+P, then B=A4A or B=A+P. In the 
same way as the intercalation law we can derive its dual 
which formally can be obtained by multiplying the definition 
of a hyperplane H by B: If H is a hyperplane, and 4 and B 
are any two elements such that 42> B2 4-H, then B=4 or 
Beds 

A finite set of points Pi, Ps, --- , Pm is called independ- 
ent if no point of the set is a part of the sum of the other 
points of the set. (It should be noted that here for the first 
time the concept of a general finite set is introduced. So 
far we concerned ourselves with only pairs, triples, or quad- 
ruples of elements.) From the intercalation law we derive 
by means of complete induction the following fundamental 
theorem on independent points: If P,, Ps, ---,P, are m 
independent points, and Q., Q2, --- , Qn are n points (not 
necessarily independent) such that 


Pi+P.+- pay +Pm=Q:+Q.+- a) +On) 


then among the points Q,, Qs, --- , Qn exist m points Qi 
Qi» ay Qj such that 


P,\+P2+- nie tle = Os Osta: ae +0; 


(hence necessarily n=m). If 4 is the sum of a finite set 
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of points, then 4 is also the sum of an independent set of 
points, and the number of independent points with the sum 
A is the smallest number of points with the sum 4. If two 
independent sets of points have the same sum, then they 
contain equally many points. In the same way one can 
deduce a dual fundamental theorem on independent hyper- 
planes. 

These two theorems allow us to introduce two concepts 
of dimension. We shall define the additive dimension of 
an element 4 as one less than the number of independent 
points having the sum 4, if 4 is the sum of a finite set of 
points; otherwise we call « the additive dimension of 4, 
if 4 is #V, and we call —1 the additive dimension of /V. 
By virtue of the fundamental theorem on independent 
points, the number so defined depends upon 4-alone and 
does not depend upon the special way of representing 4 
as the sum of an independent set of points. We define the 
multiplicative dimension of an element 4 as one less than 
the number of independent hyperplanes having the product 
A, if A is the product of a finite number of hyperplanes; 
otherwise we call « the multiplicative dimension of 4 if 
A is #U, and we call —1 the multiplicative dimension 
of U. 

Both kinds of dimension, the additive and the multi- 
plicative, satisfy an important inequality: for any two ele- 
ments 4 and B, 


d(A) +d(B) =d(A+B)+dim(4-B). 


If we now make further assumptions to the effect that 
each element has a finite additive and a finite multiplicative 
dimension, then, as F. Alt and I proved’, for any two elements, 
the sum of the additive and the multiplicative dimension 
is the same. Combined with the inequalities mentioned 
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above, this leads to the fundamental dimension formula of 
projective geometry: 


dim 4+dim B =dim(4+B)+dim(4-B). 


While this formula holds both for additive and multiplica- 
tive dimension it is customary to restrict the term dimen- 
sion to what we called additive dimension in the preceding 
paragraph. 


4. SETS OF ELEMENTS. FUNCTIONS. COORDINATES 


So far we have not referred to sets of elements beyond 
finite sets. For certain purposes it is of interest to study 
for a given element 4 the set of all points which are C4, 
and more general, for two given elements 4 and B and 
three given numbers a, b, n the set of all n-dimensional 
elements whose intersections with 4 and B have the di- 
mensions a and J, respectively. Also the dual concepts are 
of interest. 

The main importance of such sets lies in the fact that 
they are the domain of definition of interesting functions. 
E.g., the perspective transformation of the straight line L 
on the coplanar straight line M from the center of perspec- 
tivity O is nothing but the function (X +0)-M defined on 
[L]o, the set of all points CL, i.e., for each X such that 
VcXcL. The projective transformation of L on N ob- 
tained by first applying the perspectivity on M from the 
center O, and then the perspectivity on NV from the center 
P, is the function [(X +0)-M+P]-N with the domain of 
definition [ZL ]». 

The algebra of geometry allows us to establish an algebra 
of functions of this type. The situation is somewhat simi- 
lar to that in analytic geometry where a point is defined 
as an n-tuple of coordinates, a flat as the set of all points 
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satisfying certain linear equations, and where an algebra of 
flats can be established dealing merely with the coefficients 
of the equations. 

Projective geometry has not as yet been fully developed on 
the basis and in the notation of algebra of geometry. There- 
fore, I should like to mention a few examples illustrating 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of such a de- 
velopment. 

The laws of Desargues and Pappus can, of course, be 
translated into formulae. The latter reads as follows: If 
dim P;=0, 


P;A(PitPs+P;)-(P2t+PstPo) (@=1, 2, 3, 4, 35 6) 
Pi #~P3:#P,#P;, P2¥xP,#P,A~P., 
dim(Pi:+Ps+P;) =1, dim(P.+P,+P,) =1, 


then dim[(Pi+P:2)-(P,+Ps) +(P2+P;):(Ps+P.) + 
(P+ P,)-(Pe+P) | mer D 


There are formulae holding for flats of any dimension, e.g., 
the weak distributive law 


A+[(4+B)-C]=4+[(4+C)-B]. 


So far, no formulae have been discovered generalizing the 
laws of Pappus and Desargues and holding for flats of any 
dimension. We thus have to express the laws by rather 
cumbersome implications deriving formulae from assump- 
tions about the dimension of the flats involved in the form- 
ulae. Complete rigor is attained in this way but as yet 
without advantages comparable to those which we derived 
from the algebraic viewpoint in the preceding sections. 

As another more interesting example, we study the intro- 
duction of coordinates on a straight line contained in a pro- 
jective plane. Let LZ bea straight line, 4, B, C, three points 
of L such that 4+BXC (the possibility of 4=C is not 
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excluded). Translating an idea of Hessenberg” into our 
notation, we start by defining a function of two variables 
X and Y, each variable ranging over the set of all points 
of L, excluding C, the values of the function ranging over 
the same domain. The function depends on four parameters, 
A, C, P, Q, such that P and Q are two distinct points out- 
side of L, collinear with B. It is defined, as follows: 


facra(X,Y) =L-[(X+P)-(C+Q)+(¥+Q)-(4+P)]. 


The theorem of Desargues implies that the function so 
defined does not depend upon the choice of the parameters 
P and Q. If R and S are two distinct points outside of L 
and collinear with B, then we have 


facra(X,Y) =facrs(X,Y) for each X and Y. 
Consequently, we shall write 
faso(X,Y) instead of facrQl X,Y). 


Each function so defined is seen to be what may be called 
associative; 1.e., we have 


fasc(X, fasclY, Z)) =fasc(fasc(X,Y), Z). 
The function fasc(X,Y) has B as indifferent element, i.e., 
fasc(B, X) =fasc(X, B) =X for each X. 


For each element X there exists an inverse element X’, 
1.e., an element such that 


fasc(X’, X) =fasno(X, a} =B 


If, in particular, 4=C, then the function fege¢ is seen 
to be symmetric, i.e., 


fonce(X, Y)=fesc(Y, X) for each X and Y. 
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Finally, the functions feac and faze satisfy what may be 
called distributive laws. We have 


fasc(X, feac(Y, Z)) =feac(fanc(X, Y), fanc(X, Z)) 
and 
fasc(fenclY, Zaye Xx) =fosc(fasclY, oe fasc(Z, X)). 


These remarks show that for any choice of three mutually 
distinct points 4, B, C, the points of the line L except C 
form a semi-field in the sense of the algebra of numbers 
with fcac and fazc as the field-operations, field-addition and 
field-multiplication, respectively, 4 and B being their in- 
different elements. It is customary to write 0, 1, © instead 
of A, B, C and to call few, 0, o(X, Y) the algebraic sum of X 
and Y, fo, 1, o(X, Y) the algebraic product of X and Y. 

The semi-field is a field, that is to say, the field multi- 
plication satisfies the commutative law 


Taped, ) ) =faso(l, A). foreach X, Y 


if and only if the law of Pappus, or what is equivalent, the 
so-called fundamental law of projective geometry holds in 
the plane. Since the law of Pappus implies the law of De- 
sargues it is a sufhcient basis to permit us what is usually 
called the ‘“‘algebraization”’ of the projective plane, that is, 
the proof that the points on a line in our algebra of geom- 
etry behave like the numbers of a field in the algebra of 
numbers. In the usual way, we can introduce homogeneous 
coordinates, i.e., associate an ordered triple of elements of 
a field with each point, in such a way that the straight lines 
are given by linear equations. 

In concluding this remark we should like to mention that 
instead of fazc(X, Y) another function can serve us as a 
basis of the introduction of coordinates on the line L. Let 
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H, J, K be three lines of our plane, all three #L and 
H+#J#K whereas H=K is not excluded. Then we set 


gusx(X, Y)=L-[(X+H-J)-K+(Y¥+K-J)-H]. 


From Desargues’ law it follows that gasx(X, Y) =gere(X, Y) 
for each X, Y if H-L=E-L, ]-L=F-L, K-L=G-L. The 
operations gxxx and gysx behave like addition and multi- 
plication in a semi-field, H-L and J-L being their indif- 
ferent elements. 

As one sees, the notation of algebra of geometry permits 
a precise and elegant expression of the most important func- 
tions and operations of projective geometry. 


5- ALT’S THEORY OF AFFINE GEOMETRY 


In our joint paper, F. Alt’ developed a postulational 
theory of affine geometry coordinating the latter with pro- 
jective geometry according to the general program outlined 
in the introductory sections of this lecture. If we postulate 
two operations, denoted by + and - , which are associative, 
commutative, admit indifferent elements, are absorbent, 
1.e., satisfy the law 


A+(A4-B)=4-(A+B), 


and satisfy the intercalation law mentioned in Section 3, 
then we cover ground which is common to projective and 
affine geometry. 

It is only the dual intercalation law of projective geom- 
etry which fails in affine geometry. For let U be the affine 
plane. In this case, each hyperplane is a straight line. Let 
A be a line, H a line parallel to 4, and B a point on Z. 
Then we have 42B2A4-H(=V), and yet BAA and 
B#A-H. However, we readily see that it is only one small 
part of the dual intercalation law which breaks down in 
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affine geometry. The following greater part of the dual 
intercalation law holds both in projective and affine geom- 
etry: If H is a hyperplane, and 4 and B are any two ele- 
ments such that 42> B24-H#V, then B=A, or B=A-H. 

This reduced dual intercalation law and the other assump- 
tions mentioned above which hold both in projective and 
affine geometry, together form a system of postulates from 
which the theory of dimensions common to the two geome- 
tries can be developed. In particular, the fundamental 
equality for dimension can be replaced by 


dim 4+dim B>dim(4+B) +dim(4-B) 


where the =-sign holds if 4-BV. 

From this common basis both projective and affine 
geometry branch off, either one being obtainable after the 
adjunction of a specific assumption. The projective assump- 
tion is: If H is a hyperplane and 4282 4-H =P, then 
B=A, or B=V. The affine assumption is: If P, Q, R are 
points, no one of which is part of the sum of the two others, 
then there exists exactly one element L, such that 


RcLcP+Q+R and L-(P+Q) =F. 


The projective assumption can be expressed by saying 
that each element of a dimension >0 has a non-vacuous 
intersection with each hyperplane. Calling parallel to the 
hyperplane H each non-vacuous element whose intersection 
with H is =V, we can formulate the projective assumption 
also by saying: There are no elements parallel to hyper- 
planes except points. 

The adjunction of the projective assumption makes the 
whole system of postulates self-dual, 1.e., all assumptions 
remain true if + and -, and V and U are interchanged, 
provided, of course, that also the concepts derived from 
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these operations are properly dualized; in particular, that 
c and > are interchanged, and points and hyperplanes 
change their roles. The affine assumption obviously is a re- 
phrasing of Euclid’s parallel postulate: There is exactly one 
line (L) parallel to a given line (P+Q), passing through a 
given point (R) not on the given line, and contained in the 
plane (P+Q+R) determined by the given line and the 
given point. This assumption essentially deals with lines in 
a plane. One would expect that in spaces of a dimension >2 
it might be replaced by a postulate dealing with hyperplanes: 
There is exactly one hyperplane parallel to a given hyper- 
plane and passing through a given point outside the given 
hyperplane. In fact, the last statement is a consequence of 
the affine assumption. But Alt showed by an example that 
it together with the assumptions common to affine and 
projective geometry does not imply the affine assumption. 

The adjunction of the affine assumption leaves the sys- 
tem of postulates undual. This lack of duality is inherent 
to the affine space. The dual of the affine assumption (1.e., 
of Euclid’s parallel postulate) does not hold. 

In this way, affine and projective geometry become two 
coordinated theories dealing exclusively with the undefined 
concepts of “flats,” “joining,” “intersecting.” 

As was mentioned at the end of section 1, one of the 
classical developments of the affine plane started with the 
projective plane together with an arbitrary line L in it, 
called the line at infinity, and then redefined the concepts 
of point and line by restricting them to points not on L, 
and to lines ~Z. Moreover, two lines are called parallel 
if they intersect at a point of L, in other words, if they 
do not intersect at any point in the new sense of this term. 
It should be clear that this development of affine geometry 
is, strictly speaking, not one in terms of the concepts of 
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“flats,” “joining,” “intersecting” alone as is the algebra of 
affine geometry outlined in this section, but requires an 
additional undefined constant term, viz., that of one con- 
stant line. 


6. THE CONCEPT OF BETWEENNESS IN 
AFFINE GEOMETRY 


In our joint paper Alt and I only developed theorems in 
affine geometry dealing with joining, intersecting, and paral- 
lelism. Now one of the most fundamental concepts of affine 
geometry is betweenness. In terms of this relation and the 
concept of point the whole affine geometry can be developed, 
as Veblen* showed. What is the role of this relation in the 
algebra of affine geometry? 

On a line L in the projective plane, two pairs of points 
X, Y and J, B are said to be conjugate if there exist two 
distinct points P, Q outside of LZ and collinear with 4 such 
that 


L-((X+P)-(B+Q)+(V¥+Q):-(B+P)]=4 


or, what is equivalent in presence of Desargues’ law, if for 
each pair of distinct points P, Q outside of LZ and collinear 
with A, the above formula holds. Another equivalent con- 
dition is that there exist two distinct points R, Q outside 
of ZL and collinear with B such that 


L-[(X+R)+(4+Q)+(¥+Q)-(4+R)] =B. 
In the notation of the previous section these conditions 
can be expressed by saying that 
fran(X, Y)=A and fasa(X, Y) =B, respectively. 


On the basis of the concept of conjugate pairs of points, 
Pieri’ gave the following definition: Two pairs of points of 
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L, the pair 4, B and the pair C, D, do not separate each other 
if on L there exists a pair of points X, Y which is conjugate 
both to 4, B and to C, D. 

On a straight line of the affine plane this definition leads 
to the following concept of betweenness: The point D lies 
between the points 4 and B if and only if the pairs 4, B 
and C, D do not separate each other where C is the mid- 
point of 4 and B. This latter is defined by the condition 
that the pairs C, » and 4, B are conjugate where for a 
line M we write L-M = if and only if ZL and M are par- 
allel. 

If we consider the ordinary plane of analytic geometry 
with real numbers as coordinates, then on each line Pieri’s 
concept of betweenness has the same content as the or- 
dinary concept. To illustrate this equivalence by a typical 
example, we consider the horizontal axis and the points 
with the abscissae —1 and +1. According to the ordinary 
definition a point lies between these two points if its ab- 
scissa lies between —1 and +1. According to Pieri’s defi- 
nition the point 4 with the abscissa a lies between —1 
and 1 if and only if there exists a pair of points X, Y con- 
jugate both to —1, 1 and 0, 4 since the origin 0 with the 
abscissa 0 is the midpoint of —1 and 1. In view of the fact 
that two pairs of points on the horizontal axis are con- 
jugate if and only if the cross ratio of their abscissae is 
= —1, it is easily seen that if X has the abscissa x, then the 
pairs X, Y and —1, 1 are conjugate if and only if Y has the 
abscissa 1/x. Thus the point 4 lies between —1 and +1 
if there exists a real number x such that the pairs of num- 
bers 0,a and x,1/x have the cross ratio —1. As one 


readily verifies, a number x satisfies this condition if and 
only if 


xt —2e 41 =0, 
a 


pyO wy s 
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This equation has real roots if and only if a lies between 
—1and +1. 

While in the special case of the real straight line, Pieri’s 
and the ordinary definition of betweenness are equivalent, 
the postulates of the general affine geometry are not suffi- 
cient to prove that Pieri’s concept of betweenness has the 
most important properties of this concept, e.g., the prop- 
erties that for three mutually distinct points of a line, at 
most one lies between the two other ones, and at least one 
lies between the two other ones. That for Pieri’s between- 
ness neither of these two properties is a consequence of the 
assumptions of affine geometry is clear from the following 
two examples. 

If we consider analytic geometry of the plane in which 
the coordinates of each point are complex numbers, then 
the postulates of afine geometry hold; and yet according to 
Pieri’s definition for any three mutually distinct points of a 
line, each one lies between the two other ones. For instance, 
on the horizontal axis of this plane a point 4 with the ab- 
scissa a lies between the points—1 and +1 if and only if 
there exists a complex number x such that the quadratic 
equation 


wt ee tt =0 
a 


is satished. But a complex root of this equation exists for 
each complex number a. Thus according to Pieri’s defini- 
tion, on the horizontal axis of the complex affine plane, 
each point of the horizontal axis lies between the points 
with the coordinates —1 and +1. In the same way we 
could show that each point of the horizontal axis lies be- 
tween the points with the abscissae 0 and 1, and the points 
with the abscissae —1 and 0. Thus of the points —1, 0, 1 
each lies between the two other ones. 
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If we consider the analytic geometry of the plane in 
which the coordinates of each point are rational numbers, 
then according to Pieri’s definition the point with the 
abscissa + does not lie between the points —1 and +1. 


For the equation 


at =0 
a 


would have to have a rational root for a= which it does 
not have. In a similar way one can show that of the points 
—1,%, +1, none lies between the two other ones. 

While Pieri can define betweenness in terms of joining 
and intersecting, he has to make special assumptions in 
order to guarantee that the betweenness so defined has the 
properties which we require of a ternary relation in order 
to call it betweenness, e.g., that it satisfies the postulates 
about betweenness formulated by Veblen? in his develop- 
ment of affine geometry in terms of the undefined concepts 
of point and betweenness. Expressed in terms of joining 
and intersecting, these assumptions are rather complicated. 
The same holds for the concept of separation of pairs of 
points of a line in projective geometry. It can be defined 
in terms of the projective operations but only complicated 
assumptions concerning the latter ones would guarantee that 
the concept so defined has the usual properties. 


7. THE CONCEPTS OF PERPENDICULARITY AND 
CONGRUENCY IN EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


Can the whole of Euclidean geometry including the theory 
of perpendicularity and congruency of segments and of an- 
gles be developed in terms of joining and intersecting? 

One of the oldest and best foundations of Euclidean 
geometry is that due to Pieri in terms of only two undefined 
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concepts, “point” and “two points are equally distant from 
a third point.” Hilbert! took congruency of segments and 
angles among his many undefined concepts, and devoted 
one of his five groups of axioms to these concepts. Veblen" 
gave an elegant development in terms of “point,” “between,” 
and “congruent” (the latter applied to pairs of points). In 
addition, foundations have been given based on the assump- 
tion of the existence of a group of transformations with cer- 
tain properties. Such foundations will not be discussed in 
this paper. 

More closely related to the algebra of geometry is another 
paper in which Veblen® develops the whole of Euclidean 
geometry in terms of “point” and “between” alone. Fol- 
lowing Pasch he first derives the theory of the affine plane, 
and then adjoins a line at infinity arriving in this way at a 
projective plane. Then he chooses an arbitrary elliptic invo- 
lution on the line at infinity, i.e., a projective transformation 
on this line which leaves no point fixed, and for each point P 
transforms the image of P back into P. Finally he defines 
two lines of the affine plane to be perpendicular if they in- 
tersect the line at infinity at two points which correspond 
to each other by the chosen involution. Moreover, Veblen 
defines congruency of pairs of points and of angles with 
reference to the arbitrarily chosen involution. 

The relation between this idea and the algebra of geom- 
etry is two-fold. We saw that the basic concepts of Veblen’s 
theory, point and betweenness, can be defined in terms of 
joining and intersecting. Thus Veblen’s theory would imply 
the possibility of founding the whole of Euclidean geometry 
on the two projective operations. Besides, the idea can be 
directly applied to a projective plane whose theory has been 
developed in terms of joining and intersecting. Instead of 
omitting a line and its points (“at infinity”) as one theory 
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of the affine plane does, we omit a line Z on which an in- 
volution has been arbitrarily chosen. With reference to L 
and the involution on ZL we can define perpendicularity 
for the lines which are #L, and congruency of segments 
and angles in the same way as Veblen does on the basis of 
affine geometry. But are these really developments of 
Euclidean geometry in terms of joining and intersecting? 

As we saw at the end of section 5, even the afhine geom- 
etry developed in this way is, strictly speaking, based on 
more than the undefined concepts joining and intersecting, 
viz., on an undefined constant term ZL in addition to the 
projective operations. Still, with regard to the afiine geom- 
etry we saw the possibility of a development which really 
is based on the concepts of joining and intersecting and 
on nothing else, viz., the algebra of afine geometry discussed 
in section 5. 

For Euclidean geometry, however, not only the methods 
outlined above do not really provide us with foundations 
of the whole theory on the operations joining and inter- 
secting, but, as Tarski recently” pointed out, there does 
not exist any system of postulates of Euclidean geometry 
in terms of point and betweenness (nor, as we may add, 
in-terms of joining and intersecting) since congruency (and, 
we may add, perpendicularity) cannot possibly be defined 
in terms of point and betweenness (nor in terms of the two 
projective operations). ‘This impossibility is a consequence 
of the following theorem due to Padoa:' If a system of 
propositions in terms of the undefined concepts C, Ci, C2,:- - 
admits two interpretations (either one satisfying all the 
propositions) such that C,, C2, --- have the same meaning 
in both interpretations, while C has different meanings in 
the two interpretations, then the concept C cannot be de- 
fined in terms of C,, C., --- on the basis of the system of 
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propositions. (Reference to the basic propositions has to 
be made in the assertion of the non-existence of a definition 
in terms of C,, C,, --- since it is these propositions which 
constitute the content of the otherwise undefined concepts 
CeCe) 

Now the plane Euclidean geometry developed in terms of 
flats, joining and intersecting, betweenness, parallelism, per- 
pendicularity and congruency admits, e.g., the following 
two interpretations in the projective plane: One obtained 
from the projective plane by omitting a line Z on which 
an elliptic involution J, has been chosen, and one obtained 
from the projective plane by omitting the same line Z on 
which, however, a different elliptic involution J, has been 
chosen. While the concepts of flats, joining and intersecting, 
parallelism and betweenness have the same meaning in both 
interpretations, the concepts of perpendicularity and con- 
gruency have different meanings. For there are two lines 
perpendicular with regard to the involution J, which are 
not perpendicular with regard to J;, and the situation with 
respect to congruency is similar. Hence, by virtue of Padoa’s 
theorem, perpendicularity and congruency cannot be de- 
fined in terms of the concepts flat, joining and intersecting, 
parallelism and betweenness. 

In concluding the remarks on Euclidean geometry I wish 
to point out why Tarski’s remark has no analogue with 
regard to the afine geometry. It should not be believed 
that Padoa’s theorem also yields the impossibility of de- 
fining parallelism and betweenness in terms of the projec- 
tive operations. Indeed, the postulates of affine plane 
geometry have two different interpretations in the pro- 
jective plane. E.g., one can be obtained by omitting from 
the projective plane a line Z;, the other by omitting from 
the projective plane a line LZ, (#L,). Parallelism and be- 
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tweenness have different meanings in the two interpreta- 
tions. E.g., there are lines which are parallel in the first 
interpretation without being parallel in the second. Yet 
Padoa’s theorem does not yield a proof of the impossibility 
of defining parallelism and betweenness in terms of the flats 
and the projective operations since also the concept of flat 
has different meanings in the two interpretations. Point 
means in the first interpretation “point of the projective 
plane outside of J,” in the second interpretation “point 
outside of L».” 

As a matter of fact, it is possible to define parallelism 
and betweenness in terms of the projective operations on 
the basis of the postulates of affine geometry, as we have 
seen. What is impossible is a projective definition of the 
metric concepts on the basis of Euclidean geometry. 


8. THE ALGEBRA OF BOLYAI-LOBACHEVSKY GEOMETRY 


About two years ago the writer noticed” that it is pos- 
sible to develop the whole of Bolyai-Lobachevsky geometry, 
including its metric parts dealing with perpendicularity and 
congruency, from assumptions about the operations of join- 
ing and intersecting only. In other words, instead of five 
groups of axioms, which, following Hilbert’s development 
of Euclidean geometry, are frequently used as the basis of 
non-Euclidean geometry, one is sufficient. The contrast 
with the situation concerning Euclidean geometry outlined 
in the previous section seems remarkable. 

Bolyai-Lobachevsky geometry is the theory of undefined 
concepts (points, lines, planes, etc., joining and intersecting, 
betweenness, parallelism, and congruency for segments and 
angles) satisfying all postulates about these concepts for- 
mulated in Euclidean geometry except the Euclidean par- 
allel postulate, instead of which the following postulate 
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holds: in a plane, to a line Z through a point P not on L, 
there exist infinitely many lines not intersecting L; they 
form an angular sector in the pencil of lines through P; 
the two extreme lines of this angular sector likewise do 
not intersect L and are called the two parallels proper 
through P to L. 

That this theory is consistent, if Euclidean geometry is, 
was proved around 1870 by Beltrami and Klein. Both of 
them found models for non-Euclidean geometry in the 
Euclidean space. Such a model is a system of entities, 
operations and relations, in the Euclidean space satisfying 
all the postulates made in non-Euclidean geometry about 
its undefined concepts. Later Poincaré and others devised 
further models for non-Euclidean geometry in the Euclidean 
space. For our purposes, illustrations by Klein’s model will 
be most convenient. 

In this model of the non-Euclidean plane the entities 
called points and lines are the points and open chords in 
the interior of an ellipse in the affine plane. The operations 
and relations in the model are defined as follows: The line 
“joining” two points is the open chord of the ellipse pass- 
ing through the two points. The “intersection” of two lines 
is the point which the two chords have in common if they 
have any point in common; otherwise, they are called “non- 
intersecting” lines. If P, Q, R are three points on a line 
L, that is to say, points of an open chord of the ellipse, 
then we say that Q lies “between” P and R if it does so 
on the chord. If P and Q are two distinct points, and O 
and R are the two points of the ellipse which are the end- 
points of the open chord passing through P and Q, then, 
using an idea due to Cayley, Klein calls “distance of P 
and Q” the absolute value of the logarithm of the cross 
ratio of the quadruple (P, Q; O, R). Two pairs of points 
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P,Q and P’, Q’ (on the same line or on different lines) 
are called “congruent” if the distances of P and Q, and of 
P’ and Q’ are equal. The operations and relations so de- 
fined satisfy all the postulates of Euclidean geometry, except 
Euclid’s parallel axiom. To an open chord L of the ellipse 
through a point P not on the chord there are infinitely 
many chords not intersecting ZL. They form an angular 
sector in the pencil of all chords through P. The two ex- 
treme chords of this sector are the ones which have one 
endpoint in common with the chord L. Since this endpoint 
lies on the ellipse and not in its interior, these two extreme 
open chords do not intersect the open chord L and con- 
sequently play the role of the two parallels proper to L 
through P. Thus, Klein’s model satisfies Bolyai-Lobachev- 
sky’s parallel postulate, and each pair of parallel lines in 
Klein’s model is a pair of open chords of the ellipse which 
have one endpoint in common. 

Now we are going to prove our statement made at the 
beginning of this section that the whole of non-Euclidean 
geometry can be based on assumptions about joining and 
intersecting.’® For this purpose we introduce the following 
auxiliary concept: In a non-Euclidean plane three mutually 
non-intersecting lines Ji, Lz, L3 will be said to form an 
asymptotic triangle if for each number 7=1, 2, 3, through 
each point P; of L;, there is exactly one line different from 
L; which intersects neither of the other two lines. It is 
very easy to illustrate the concept of asymptotic triangle 
in Klein’s model: an asymptotic triangle is a triangle whose 
vertices lie on the ellipse bounding the model. In terms 
of asymptotic triangles, we shall now characterize the rela- 
tions of betweenness, parallelism, congruency, and con- 
vergence. 


If P, Q, R are three points on a line, then Q lies between 
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P and R, if and only if there is an asymptotic triangle, 
two of whose sides pass through P and R, and such that 
each line through Q intersects at least one of the three sides 
of the triangle. The easiest way of proving that this con- 
dition is really necessary and sufficient for Q’s lying between 
P and R, is again suggested by Klein’s model. If Q does 
lie between P and R, then each line through Q will intersect 
at least one of the three sides of any triangle whose vertices 
lie on the ellipse and two of whose sides pass through P 
and R. Ifa point S is collinear with P and R, and does not 
lie between P and R, then there are infinitely many lines 
through S, none of which intersects any side of a given 
triangle whose vertices lie on the ellipse and two of whose 
sides pass through P and R. 

Two lines Z and M are parallel if and only if they do not 
intersect and there exists a third line NV such that L, M, NV 
form an asymptotic triangle. Again it is clear from Klein’s 
model that this is a necessary and sufficient condition for 
parallelism. For in Klein’s model two parallel lines are 
represented by open chords which have a common endpoint 
on the ellipse, and two such chords can be complemented 
by a third chord in such a way that the three chords form 
a triangle inscribed in the ellipse. 

Let P,Q and P’, Q’ be two pairs of points on parallel 
lines, Z and L’ respectively. Let M be the line parallel to 
L through P’ distinct from L’, and let M’ be the line through 
P parallel to L’ distinct from L. Let P* be the intersection 
of M and M’. In the same way, we call Q* the intersection 
of the parallel to L’ through Q and the parallel to Z through 
Q’. In order that P, Q and P’, Q’ be congruent, it is nec- 
essary and sufficient that the line L*, joining P* and Q*, 
is parallel to Z and L’. 

From Klein’s model, the necessity and sufficiency of this 
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condition is clear. For denote by O and R the two end- 
points of the chord LZ, by O’ and R the endpoints of the 
chord L’. Call K the line together with which the parallels 
L and L’ form an asymptotic triangle. If L* is parallel to 
L and L’, that is to say, passes through R, let. O* be the 
intersection of K with L*. Then the four points O*, P*, 
Q*, R are perspective with the points O, P, Q, R from the 
center O’, and with the points 0’, P’, Q’, R from the center 
O. The cross ratio of O*, P*, Q*, R is thus the same as the 
cross’ ratio of 0, P,Q; Rand 0%, -P’ =O, Re Hence Oe; 
Q, R and O’, P’, Q', R have the same cross ratio, which 
means that P,Q and P’, Q’ are congruent. If, however, 
L* is not pa-allel to L and L’, that is to say, if the chord 
L* does not end in R, then the cross ratios O, P, Q, R and 
O’, P’, Q’, R are easily seen to be neither equal nor recip- 
rocal and, hence, P, Q and P’, Q’ are not congruent in this 
case. 

If P, Q and P’, Q’ lie on non-parallel lines Z and L’, then 
the two pairs are called congruent if there exists a pair 
P*, Q* on a line L* parallel to both Z and L’ which is con- 
gruent to both P,Q and P’, Q’. (For any two lines L 
and L’ there exists a line L* which is parallel to both L 
andsL?) 

If P, Q, R are three non-collinear points, then a point O 
lies in the interior of the triangle PQR if and only if each 
line through P contains at least one point between P and 
Q, or between Q and R, or between R and P. A sequence of 
points O,, Oz, --- converges to the point O if and only if 
each triangle PQR, in whose interior O lies, contains almost 
all the points of the sequence. 

Thus in non-Euclidean geometry we have given charac- 
terizations of all relations in terms of joining and inter- 
secting. In order to develop the whole non-Euclidean 
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geometry in these terms we proceed as follows: we use the 
statements characterizing betweenness, parallelism and con- 
gruency as definitions of these relations. For instance, we 
define two non-intersecting lines to be parallel if there 
exists a third line such that the three form an asymptotic 
triangle. We say that the point Q lies between the points 
P and R with which it is collinear, if for each asymptotic 
triangle two of whose sides pass through P and R, each line 
through Q intersects at least one of the three sides of the 
triangle. And so on. 

Now it is clear that we can develop the whole of non- 
Euclidean geometry from postulates concerning the pro- 
jective operations of joining and intersecting. At the worst, 
we might take the five groups of postulates from which 
traditionally non-Euclidean geometry is developed, and in 
each postulate of one of the last four groups replace each 
of the words “between,” “parallel,” “congruent,” and ‘‘con- 
verges” by our definition of these relations in terms of 
joining and intersecting. In this way, we should get a sys- 
tem of postulates in terms of joining and intersecting only, 
from which the whole of non-Euclidean geometry could be 
developed. 

But, of course, a system of propositions obtained in this 
way would be very cumbersome. Many of the postulates 
would be quite unnatural since, in their ordinary form, they 
are adapted to the relations of betweenness, congruency, 
etc., rather than to projective ideas. Thus the problem 
arose of formulating simple direct postulates about the 
operations of joining and intersecting from which the whole 
of non-Euclidean geometry can be developed. In what fol- 
lows I shall outline the work of two of my students in this 


direction. 
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9. THE WORK OF JENKS 


F. P. Jenks” in his Notre Dame thesis (1940) succeeded 
in deriving the theories of order and of parallelism in the 
non-Euclidean plane from eight simple postulates. The 
postulates are formulated in terms of the undefined con- 
cepts “point,” “line,” and “lies on,” which can be derived 
from the operations of joining and intersecting in the usual 
way. Two lines are called intersecting if they are distinct 
and there exists a point P which lies on both. 

I. If P and Q are any two distinct points, there exists 
exactly one line Z such that both P and @Q lie on L. 

II. Each line contains at least five distinct points. 

III. There exist at least three non-collinear points, 1.e., 
points which do not lie on one line. 

IV. If Z, M are two distinct non-intersecting lines, and 
P is a point not on L or M, then there exists at least one 
line through P which intersects neither Z nor M. 

V. If ZL, M and WN are any three mutually non-intersect- 
ing lines, and if there exists a line which meets Z and M 
but not NV, and another line which meets M and JN but not 
L, then through each point of ZL there exists a line which 
meets M but not JN. 

VI. If P, Q, R are three distinct collinear points and 
if there exist two lines ZL and L’ through P, two lines M@ 
and M’ through Q, and two lines N and N’ through R, 
such that 

(1) M and N intersect, but neither intersect L, and 

(2) L’ and M’ intersect, but neither intersect N’, 
then each line through Q intersects at least one line of every 
pair of intersecting lines which pass through P and R 
respectively. 


VII. If L and M are any two distinct intersecting lines 
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and P is any point not on L or M, then there exists at least 
one line through P which intersects L but not M. 

VIII. If Z is a line, and P a point not on L, then there 
exist at least two distinct lines through P not intersecting L. 

It should be noted that the postulates I-VI are common 
to non-Euclidean, affine, and projective geometry. Postu- 
lates IV, V, VI are vacuously satisfied in the projective 
plane, where any two lines intersect, postulates V, VI are 
vacuously satisfied in the affine plane where for a given 
line Z and a point P not on L there is not more than one 
line through P not intersecting L. 

Postulates I-VII are statements common to non-Euclidean 
and affine geometry but Postulate VII does not hold in 
projective geometry. 

Postulate VIII is the only one which fails both in pro- 
jective and in affine geometry, and thus is the sole typically 
non-Euclidean assumption among the eight. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that it is a part of the Bolyai-Loba- 
chevsky parallel postulate. 

Jenks bases his theory of order on the following defini- 
tion: Q lies between P and R (which is expressed by the 
symbol PQR) if P,Q, R are three distinct points and if 
every line through Q intersects at least one line of each pair 
of intersecting lines through P and R. This definition of 
betweenness differs from the one mentioned in the previous 
section in two respects. The first is that it does not assume 
that the three points P, Q, R are collinear. Jenks proves 
from the other assumptions that if Q is between P and R 
in his sense, then P, Q, R are by necessity collinear. The 
second difference which constitutes a definite improvement 
compared with the definition mentioned in the last section 
consists in the directness and finiteness of Jenks’ definition. 
By this we mean that it is not based on the concept of 
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asymptotic triangles and operates with intersecting lines, 
rather than with parallel lines. 

From his eight mentioned postulates Jenks was able to 
derive the theories of order and of parallelism in the Bolyai- 
Lobachevsky plane. 

The first result is that for the points of each line LZ the 
ternary relation PQR satisfies the six properties taken to 
be characteristic for a between relation. In development of 
the theory of order due to Pasch, these six properties were 
formulated by Huntington and Kline.” They read as follows: 

1. If POR (that is, Q lies between P and R), then P, Q, 
and R are distinct. 

2. If POR, then ROP. 

3. If PQR, then not QRP. 

4. If P,Q, R are any three distinct points of Z, then 
either POR or ROP or QRP or PRO or RPQ or QPR. 

5. If PQR and PRS, then PQS and QRS. 

6. If POR and QRS, then PQS and PRS. 

If Z contains at least five points, then Property 6 is a 
consequence of the other five properties, as E. H. Moore 
showed. Now Jenks’ postulate II states the existence of at 
least five points. Properties 1, 2 and 4 are immediate con- 
sequences of the definition of betweenness and of postulate 
VI. 

As a typical example of a proof in this theory we mention 
the way Jenks derives property 3. The proof is essentially 
based on the part of the non-Euclidean parallel postulate 
expressed in Jenks’ assumption VIII. The property 3 im- 
plies, in particular, that of three distinct points at most 
one lies between the other two. That this property of the 
between-relation follows from a part of the non-Euclidean 
parallel assumption is remarkable when contrasted with the 
fact mentioned in Section 6 that the ordinary assumptions 
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of affine geometry including Euclid’s parallel postulate are 
not sufficient to prove this property for the between- 
relation of affine geometry as defined by Pieri. 

Jenks’ proof reads as follows: Let M be a line through Q 
distinct from the line Z through P, Q, R. (The existence of 
such a line follows from Postulate III.) By virtue of VIII 
there exist two distinct lines N, and N, through R neither 
of which intersects M. From VII it follows that there 
exists a line K through P which intersects N, but not Ne. 
Since M does not intersect Nj, and Q lies between P and R, 
it follows that M must intersect K. Since N2 is a line through 
R which intersects neither of the intersecting lines K and 
M, the point R does not lie between P and Q. 

By similar ideas Jenks proves property 5. In addition to 
the six properties of linear order he derives the statement 
known as the axiom of Pasch and, furthermore, what may be 
called convexity and external convexity of the plane, i.e., 
the existence, for any two distinct points P and R, of a 
point Q such that PQR, and of a point S such that PRS. 
From these theorems the properties of the order of points 
in the plane (each line divides the plane into two parts, 
etc.) can be derived in the usual way. 

Jenks bases his theory of parallelism on the following 
definition: Two non-intersecting lines L, M are parallel if 
there exists a point P between ZL and M such that through 
P there is at most one line which meets neither Z nor M. 
Here the point P is said to lie between the non-intersecting 
lines Z and M if there exist points Q and R on L and M 
respectively such that QPR. This definition is proved to 
be independent of P in the sense that each point lying be- 
tween L and M has the same property as P. Obviously, 
the relation of parallelism is symmetric. 

Let N be a line which intersects two parallels L, M in 
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the points P, Q respectively, and R be a point of L distinct 
from P. We say that L and M are parallel on the side of NV 
on which R lies if there exists a line through R intersecting 
N in a point between P and Q but not intersecting M. 
Here again the definition is shown to be independent of 
the point R. If ZL and M are parallel, and M and N are 
parallel, and K is a line intersecting each of the lines L, 
M, N, then L and N are said to be parallel to the line M@ 
on the same side of the transversal K if there exists a point 
P on M such that both Z and M, and M and N are parallel 
on that side of K on which P lies. Using these concepts, 
Jenks proves the classical assumption that the relation of 
parallelism is transitive in a certain sense: If L and N are 
two lines which are parallel to 14 on the same side of a 
transversal, then Z and WN are parallel. Further, if Z and 
M are two parallels to a line NV and through a point P, 
then LZ and & are parallel to N on opposite sides of any line 
through P which intersects NV, and hence there exist at 
most two parallels to any given line through a given point. 
This is half of the Bolyai-Lobachevsky parallel postulate. 
Independent of Jenks’ eight assumptions is the other half, 
namely, that there exist at least two parallels to any given 
line through a given point. Independent of this other half 
is the assumption that any two non-parallel lines have four 
distinct common parallels. Assuming their existence we can 
prove from the other postulates that the four common 
parallels lie in different quadrants. 


IO. THE WORK OF ABBOTT 


The law of Pappus does not play any role in Jenks’ theory 
but is the basis of J. C. Abbott’s deductions concerning 
the concept of congruency. Abbott proved that if the plane 
satisfies the law of Pappus, then the congruency of pairs of 
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points, defined in terms of joining and intersecting in a 
manner similar to that of section 8, has the following prop- 
erties: If P, Q is a pair of points on a line L and P’ a point 
on a line L’, then there exists a point Q’ on either side of P’ 
on L’ such that P’, Q’ and P, Q are congruent. If for three 
points P, Q, R on a line L for which Q lies between P and 
R, and for three points P’, Q’, R’ on a line L’ for which Q’ 
lies between P’ and R’, the pairs of points P, Q and P’, Q’ 
are congruent and the pairs Q, R and Q’, R’ are congruent, 
then the pairs P, R and P’, R’ are congruent. 

In developing the point of view outlined in section 8, 
the writer tried to characterize the Bolyai-Lobachevsky 
geometry among the more general geometries studied by 
Minkowski which admit a plane model similar to Klein’s 
model of the Bolyai-Lobachevsky plane but contained in the 
interior of any convex curve not necessarily an ellipse. It 
has been remarked” that the characterization can be for- 
mulated in terms of joining and intersecting, viz., by postu- 
lating Pascal’s law for ‘“‘asymptotic’”? hexagons which in 
Klein’s model are represented by hexagons inscribed in the 
boundary curve of the model. 

According to Abbott, it is in the theory of perpendicu- 
larity that we actually need Pascal’s law in developing 
Bolyai-Lobachevsky geometry in terms of joining and inter- 
secting. Abbott gives the following definition of perpen- 
dicularity in terms of the projective operations: Let Z and 
L' be two lines intersecting at the point P. Let Q be an 
arbitrary point on Z which is distinct from P. Let K and 
M be the two parallels to L’ through Q. Let WN be a parallel 
to either K or M through P, say, to K. Then we say that 
L and L’ are perpendicular if L’ passes through one of the 
two points of intersection of the two quadrangles of lines 
formed by the four common parallels to M and L and the 
four common parallels to N and L. 
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Now from Pascal’s law it follows that if L’ and L” are 
both perpendicular to L and have a point in common, then 
L'=L". This theorem implies as a corollary that if in the 
definition of perpendicularity we choose WN as a parallel to 
M through P, then we get the same concept of perpendicu- 
larity; that is to say L and L’ are perpendicular in the sec- 
ond sense if and only if they are perpendicular in the first. 

If Pascal’s law does not hold then, as Abbott shows by 
an example, all the other postulates may be satisfied and 
yet two distinct and intersecting lines may have a common 
perpendicular. 

A further consequence of Pascal’s law is the theorem that 
if L is perpendicular to L’, then L’ is perpendicular to L. 

Next Abbott defines congruency of angles. An angle be- 
tween the lines L, M intersecting at the point P is one of 
the four pairs of rays determined by P (one on LZ and one 
on M). Let a be an angle between Z and M with the vertex 
P, and let a’ be an angle between L’ and M’ with the ver- 
tex P’. Then let N be the perpendicular to Z which at the 
same time is parallel to / and lies in the sector of the angle 
a. Similarly we define NV’. Let Q be the intersection of NV 
and L, and Q’ the intersection of ZL’ and N’. Then a and 
«’ are said to be congruent if and only if the pairs of points 
P,Q and P’, Q’ are congruent. 

By a repeated use of Pascal’s law, Abbott proves that an 
angle between ZL and M is congruent to the angle between 
M and L with the same angular sector. Of his other 
results I mention only the theorem that any two right an- 
gles, 1.e. angles between perpendicular lines, are congruent. 

This research, which is still in progress, will result, I be- 
lieve, in a system of fairly simple assumptions in terms of 
the projective operations for the whole Bolyai-Lobachevsky 
geometry. 
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III 


TOPOLOGY WITHOUT POINTS 


I. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF 
SPACE IN TOPOLOGY 


HE three foundations of the concept of space in topol- 
ogy start with the concept of limit, the concept of 
neighborhood, and the concept of closure. . 

As a limit class Fréchet denotes a set of elements in which 
certain denumerable sequences of elements are distinguished. 
Each distinguished sequence is called convergent, and with 
each convergent sequence of elements exactly one element 
is associated, called the limit of the convergent sequence. 
It is assumed that each subsequence of a convergent se- 
quence is convergent, and that each sequence all of whose 
elements are equal to one and the same element, is con- 
vergent and has this element as its limit. Instead of de- 
scribing a limit class as a set in which certain sequences are 
distinguished, we can, in a more formal way, speak of a 
limit class if a set L and a subset C of d’ are given, where 
d’ denotes the set of all the denumerable sequences of ele- 
ments of LZ, and the elements of C are called distinguished 
sequences. ‘The two properties of the convergent sequences 
can be expressed as properties of the set C. 

As a neighborhood class (or as he says, a topological 
space) Hausdorff denotes a set 7 (whose elements are called 
points) in which certain distinguished subsets are associated 
with the points. Each distinguished subset associated with 
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a point x is called a neighborhood of the point x. It is 
assumed that 

1. Each point x of T is element of at least one neighbor- 
hood of x, and each neighborhood of x contains the point «x. 

2. If U, and V, are two neighborhoods of x, then there 
exists a neighborhood of x which is a subset both of U, 
and of /,. 

3. If y is a point contained in the neighborhood U,, 
then there exists a neighborhood of y which is a subset of U,. 

4. For each pair of distinct points x and y, there exist 
two neighborhoods, U, and U,, which have no point in 
common. 

Again it is possible to describe the distinction of certain 
subsets of 7 as neighborhoods by saying that besides the 
set T there is given a subset of the set of all subsets of T. 

The space 7 is said to satisfy the second denumerability 
axiom if there exists a denumerable set of neighborhoods 
which is a basis for the open subsets of the space, i.e., such 
that each open set is sum of sets belonging to the basis. 

As a closure class (or as he says a class 4) Kuratowski 
denotes a set in which with each subset 4 there is associated 
a set A, called the closure of 4. It is assumed that 

1. The closure of the sum of two sets is equal to the sum 
of the closures of the two sets. 

2. The closure of a set consisting of one point, consists 
of this one point. 

3. The closure of the vacuous set is the vacuous set. 

4, The closure of the closure of a set is equal to the 
closure of the set. 

These three foundations of topology have in common that 
they are what may be called point set theoretical. By this 
we mean that each of them considers the space as a set of 
elements. Of course, it is a set with special properties 
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distinguishing the space from an abstract set, viz., a set in 
which certain sequences of elements are distinguished, or 
a set in which subsets are associated with elements or with 
subsets in a certain way. But in all three cases it is assumed 
that the elements of the space, the points, are somehow 
given individually, and that the space character of the set 
consists in relations between, and properties of, certain sets 
of these elements. The same holds for other more or less 
related ways of introducing the concept of space in topology 
as well as for the fundamental concept of a metric space in 
which distance numbers are associated with the pairs of 
elements. 


2. THE CLASSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE CONCEPT 
OF THE STRAIGHT LINE 


In arithmetic, three ways of introducing the set of all 
real numbers, or, geometrically speaking, the straight line, 
on the basis of the theory of the rational numbers, have 
been known since the 70’s of the last century. They are 
somewhat analogous to the three introductions of the con- 
cept of space in modern topology 

The one which is related to the concept of limit class is 
Cantor’s definition of a real number as a convergent se- 
quence (or, as he said, fundamental sequence) of rational 
numbers. A sequence of rational numbers 7, 72, --- is 
convergent if for each natural number 1 there exists an 
index k, such that |7;—r;|<1/n, provided that i>, and 
jzk,. Two numbers 1, 72, +++ and 51, 52, --+ are said to 
be equal if 74, 51, 72, 52, --: 1s a number. A <-relation and 
a limit concept can be introduced for the real numbers so 
defined. The straight line is the set of all these real numbers. 

The way related to the concept of neighborhood class is 
the definition of a real number as a nested sequence of 
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rational intervals whose lengths approach 0. By a rational 
interval, we mean a pair [=(r, 72) of rational numbers 
for which 7r;<72. As the length of the interval J, we denote 
the rational number 7,—7;. The interval J =(r, r2) is said 
to be contained in the interval J =(5,, 52) if 51<11<re <5. 
We say that J is completely contained in J if 5; <1 <re<5>. 
A sequence Ji, Jz, --- of intervals is said to be strictly de- 
creasing or nested if each interval J, contains the following 
interval J,,; completely. Two real numbers J;, J2, --- and 
Ji, Jo, +++ are said to be equal if each J;, contains a J, (and 
consequently almost all J, completely), and each /; con- 
tains an J,, (and consequently almost all J,, completely). 
Again an order relation and a limit concept can be intro- 
duced for the real numbers so defined. The set of all these 
numbers is called a straight line. 

A way somewhat related to the concept of closure class 
is Dedekind’s definition of a real number as a cut or upper 
section in the set of rational numbers. A set of rational 
numbers is called an upper section if together with each 
rational number, it contains all greater rational numbers. 
If for an upper section there exists a rational number (be- 
longing or not belonging to the upper section) which is 
smaller than all the (other) numbers of the upper section, 
but greater than all the (other) numbers not belonging to 
the upper section, then we say that the upper section is a 
rational real number. If for an upper section there does 
not exist a rational number with these properties, then we 
say the upper section is an irrational real number. The 
set of all upper sections is called a straight line. 

These three ways of introducing the straight line or the 
set of all real numbers do not presuppose the concept of a 
point or of a real number. On the basis of a denumerable 
set (the set of rational numbers or rational intervals) for 
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whose elements certain relations are assumed to be given, 
(a <-relation for the rational numbers, a relation of con- 
taining for the rational intervals) they introduce the in- 
dividual real numbers or points. The set of all of them 
is formed in order to enable us to talk, if necessary, about 
the straight line as a whole. 


3. POINTS OF A GENERAL SPACE INTRODUCED 
AS SEQUENCES OF LUMPS 


Huntington’s foundation of Euclidean geometry is given 
in terms of spheres and a relation of inclusion.’ Points are 
introduced as spheres which do not include any other 
spheres. . 

In his Paris thesis in 1923, Nicod? in continuation of ideas 
of Whitehead outlined a theory starting with “‘volumes,” 
and a relation of “contained in the interior of.’ As an 
‘‘abstractive class of volumes,” he denotes a class of vol- 
umes such that, for any two volumes belonging to the class, 
one is contained in the interior of the other while no volume 
belonging to the class is contained in the interior of all the 
volumes of the class. If 4 and B are two such abstractive 
classes, then 4 is said to cover B if each volume belonging 
to the class 4 contains in its interior a volume belonging 
to the class B. As a point, Nicod defines an abstractive 
class 4 covered by every abstractive class which 4 covers. 
Like Huntington’s elaborate theory, the rather sketchy de- 
velopments of Nicod aim to lay a foundation of Euclidean 
geometry by introducing a definition of congruency for 
pairs of points. 

In my book Dimensionstheorie® I pointed out the desirabil- 
ity of an introduction of the general concept of space in 
topology which is not point set theoretical in the sense of 
Section 1, but rather analogous to the introductions of the 
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straight line in arithmetic, outlined in Section 2. I especially 
aimed to introduce the points of a space as nested sequences 
of what may be called pieces or lumps—analogous to the 
introduction of real numbers as nested sequences of rational 
intervals, and related to Hausdorff’s concept of a neighbor- 
ing class. | 

Such a topology of lumps seems to me to be closer to the 
physicist’s concept of space than is the point set theoretical 
concept. For naturally all the physicist can measure and 
observe are pieces of space, and the individual points are 
merely given as the result of approximations. 

Also, such a topology of lumps probably comes closer to 
the ideas of some philosophers than does the point set 
theoretical concept of space. It is true, in the philosophical 
literature the critique of the concept of the continuum as a 
set of points was most frequently directed against the intro- 
duction of the linear continuum, 1.e., the straight line, al- 
though just in this case the introduction of points as nested 
sequences of rational intervals conforms with at least some 
of the philosophical exactions. But on somewhat better 
grounds some of the critical ideas might be directed against 
the traditional introductions of the general concept of space. 
To supply this latter concept with a foundation whose logi- 
cal dignity equals that of the basis of the concept of the 
straight line, is the purpose of our theory. 

We start with a partially ordered system of lumps which 
we shall denote by U, VY, ---. They correspond to the 
rational intervals of arithmetic and to the neighborhoods of 
Hausdorff. We call the order relation defined for these 
lumps “completely contained in” and denote it by cc. 
The reason we speak of complete containing rather than 
containing, and use the symbol cc rather than c will be 
clear later, when we shall see that two lumps U and V 
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for which UccV, correspond to two open sets in the topo- 
logical space such that the closure of U is a subset of V 
—a relation described in topology by the symbol UccV/.* 

About the partially ordered set of the lumps U, V, --- , 
we make the following assumption: Two elements U and 
V are identical if and only if for each element VW the rela- 
tions WccU and WccPV are equivalent (that is to say, 
either both hold or both do not hold). 

Now as points we define certain sequences of lumps 
U,, U2, --- , which are strictly decreasing; that is to say, 
for which Uz4:ccU, for each k. The points U;, U2, --- 
and V, V2, --- will be called equal if and only if each U; 
contains one /; (and consequently almost all /;) completely, 
and if each VY; contains one U; (and consequently almost 
all Uz) completely. The point Ui, Us, -+- is said to lie in the 
lump U if we have U;cc U for one (and thus for almost all) 
integers 1. 

It is clear that if we consider a strictly decreasing sequence 
U,, U2, --- of open sets in a topological space, four cases 
can occur: 

(1) The sequence contracts to a point p; that is to say, 
only the point 7 is contained in all open sets of the sequence, 
and each neighborhood of # (i.e., each open set containing 
p) contains a set U; and consequently almost all U;. E.g., 
this is the case for the strictly decreasing sequences of ra- 
tional intervals of the straight line whose lengths converge 
toward 0, if by a rational interval we mean the set of all 
real numbers between two rational numbers. 

(2) The sets of the sequence have only one point in common 
without contracting to this point. As an example, let us con- 
sider a space obtained from the straight line by omitting 
the point 1, and denote by U, the open set consisting of the 
intervals (—1/n, 1/n) and (1-1/n, 1+1/n). The open 
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sets U;, U2, --- have only the point 0 in common without 
contracting to the point 0. If we admit unbounded open 
sets, e.g., the ray consisting of all numbers >x which we 
shall denote by (n, «), then even the ordinary straight line 
contains a decreasing sequence of open sets which have only 
one point in common without contracting to it, e.g., the 
sequence U,, U2, --- where U, denotes the sum of the 
interval (—1/n, 1/n) and the ray (n, «). 

(3) The sets of the sequence have more than one point in 
common. E.g., this is the case for a strictly decreasing 
sequence of rational intervals of the straight line whose 
diameters do not approach 0. 

(4) The sets of the sequence have no point in common. E.g., 
this is the case if U, denotes the set of all real numbers 
excluding 1 between 1—1/n and 1+1/n in the space ob- 
tained from a straight line by omitting the point 1, or if 
U,, denotes the ray (n, «) in the ordinary straight line. 

In the case of the straight line, a number was associated 
with each rational interval, namely, its length, and the only 
condition that had to be imposed on a strictly decreasing 
sequence of rational intervals in order that it should define 
a real number was that the lengths of the intervals of the 
sequence should converge toward 0. This was necessary in 
order to exclude case (3). The cases (2) and (4) in the 
example of the rational intervals of the straight line are 
automatically excluded. More generally, it can easily be 
shown that in any compact space a sequence of open sets 
which have exactly one point in common, contracts to this 
point. Moreover, in a compact space the sets of a strictly 
decreasing sequence of open sets have at least one point in 
common. If the sequence U;, U2, --- is decreasing without 
being strictly decreasing, then there need not exist a point 
common to all sets. E.g., even in the straight line the de- 
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creasing open intervals (0, 1), (0, 1/2), --- , (0, 1/),--- 
have no point in common. 


In my book I suggested the consideration of points of a — | 


space as certain decreasing sequences of lumps, without 
giving a criterion as to which sequences should be called 
points. I pointed out the desirability of formulating such 
a criterion in my colloquium in Vienna. In 1930 this prob- 
lem was solved by A. Wald in a way that we shall outline 
presently. 

At this point I should like only to mention that in order 
to obtain a space whose abstract properties are related to 
those of a straight line, we shall start with a system of 
lumps which has certain denumerability properties. On the 
other hand, it is clear that if we start with a set of lumps 
that is altogether denumerable (as I originally did), then 
we can not possibly get all topological types of spaces on 
the mere basis of the order relation for the lumps. For, 
the set of all partially ordered denumerable sets which are 
distinct (that is to say, no two of which are isomorphic) has 
the power of the continuum. Consequently, if we wish to 
describe the points of a space in terms of the order relation 
alone, we cannot get more than continuously many spaces 
—while the set of all types of topological spaces satisfying 
the second denumerability axiom, and even the set of all 
topological types of subsets of the straight line has a greater 
power than the continuum. 


4. THE THEORY OF WALD 


The main idea of Wald’s theory® is a criterion which in a 
regular topological space satisfying Hausdorft’s first denum- 
erability postulate holds for a sequence in the case (1) and 
fails to hold for a sequence in one of the cases (2), (3)s 
(4) mentioned in Section 3. In such a space a necessary 
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and sufficient condition in order that the strictly decreas- 
ing sequence of non vacuous open sets U;, U2, --- contract 
to a point is that for each open set V which does not contain 
any of the U; completely, and for each open set W which ts 
completely contained in V, the set W is disjoint from almost 
all U;. Here two sets are called disjoint if they have no 


- point in common. A space is called regular if for each point 


? lying in an open set U there exists an open set V containing 
p and such that V cc U. A space satisfies Hausdorff’s first 
denumerability axiom if for each point p there exists a de- 
numerable set of open sets containing p and such that each 
open set containing p contains one of the open sets of the 
denumerable set as a subset. 

The necessity of the condition is easily verified. The 
interesting fact is its sufficiency. In order to prove that the 
condition is sufficient, we have to show that it does not hold 
in Cases (2), (3), and (4). Clearly, each sequence U;,, U,,, - 
extracted from a sequence satisfying the condition, satisfies 
the condition. 

It is easily seen that the sets of a sequence Uj, U2, --- 
satisfying Wald’s condition have at most one point in com- 
mon. For, if the sets of a sequence U;, U2, --- have two 
distinct points ~ and g in common, then we may choose an 
open set V containing ~, but not g, and an open set W con- 
taining p and completely contained in VY. Since g does not 
lie in VY, the set VY does not contain any of the sets Uj. 
Nevertheless, none of the sets U; and W are disjoint since 
W contains ». Thus a sequence of open sets having more 
than one point in common does not satisfy Wald’s condi- 
tion. Hence, the condition excludes Case (3). 

Next we show that the sets of a sequence Uj, U,, -- 
satisfying Wald’s condition have at least one point in com- 
mon. Let us assume that the sets of the sequence Uj, Us, - - 
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have no point in common. Then, first of all, it is clear that 
if we pick out a point p; of the set U;, there does not exist 
any point p which is cluster of the sequence i, p2, --- , 
that is to say, each neighborhood of which contains ?, for in- 
finitely many n. For, on account of the strict decreasing of the 
sets U;, U2, --- such a cluster point p would be common to 
all the sets U;. Since the sequence i, f2, --- does not have 
any cluster point, it contains infinitely many distinct points. 
Thus, from 91, po, --- , We May extract a sequence 41, q2, *-- 
of mutually distinct points. For each &, if g, is the point 
Pi» we set U; =Xz. Now we may choose open sets /4, 
V3, Vey --+ such that of all the points qi, qs, g3, --- the 
set Vo,-1 contains only the point gea1. We may further- 
more choose a neighborhood Wo,_1 of gon-1 which is com- 
pletely contained both in V2,_; and in Xo,-1. If now we 
set V=V,4+V34+V;+ --- and W=W,4+W34+W3+ ---, 
then we see 

(1) that V does not contain any of the sets X; completely 
since it does not contain the points go, gs Ga *** 

(2) that W is not disjoint from any of the sets X; since 
it contains the points q1, 43) ds ° 

(3) that, as one can prove, the closure of W contains 
merely points of the closure of W1, W3;, W;, --- and con- 
sequently is contained in /; that is to say, that W is com- 
pletely contained in /. 

Thus, the sequence X;, X:, --- does not satisfy Wald’s 
condition. From the assumption that the sets Uj, U2, -- 
have no point in common we derived that the sequence 
U,, U2, «++ contains a subsequence X,, X2, --- not satis- 
fying Wald’s condition. Thus it does not satisfy the con- 
dition itself, and hence the condition excludes Case (4). 


Finally, it is easily seen that Wald’s condition also ex- 
cludes Case (2). 
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In addition to the concept of complete containing, Wald’s 
criterion refers also to the concept of two disjoint open sets. 
Two open sets are called disjoint if they have no point in 
common. Assuming that each open set does contain a 
point, we can define two open sets U and JV to be disjoint 
by saying that there is no open set W which is completely 
contained in both. 

On the basis of this criterion Wald solved the problem 
mentioned in Section 3 by formulating the following defi- 
nition of a point on the basis of a partially ordered set of 
lumps: 4 point is a strictly decreasing sequence of lumps, 
U,, U2, --- such that for any lump V which does not com- 
pletely contain any of the U,, and any W completely contained 
in V, the lump W 1s disjoint from almost all U,. Here two 
lumps are called disjoint if there does not exist any lump 
completely contained in both. 

As in Section 3, a point U,, U2, --- is said to lie in the 
lump U if U contains completely a U;, (and consequently 
almost all U;,). Moreover, the point Ui, U2, --- is said to 
belong to the closure of the lump V if V is not disjoint 
from any of the U;. By virtue of this definition it is clear 
that if W is completely contained in VY, then each point 
of the closure of WV is a point of /. 

In order to prove that the set of all points defined as 
above form a regular topological space, it is necessary to 
assume that also conversely if W is not completely contained 
in V, there exists at least one point of the closure of VW which 
is not a point of Y. Under these assumptions one can prove 
that for each lump U the set of all points lying in U is an 
open set in the topological space obtained, and that for 
two lumps V and WV, the closure of W is a subset of V if 
and only if the lump WV is completely contained in the lump 
V in the sense of the partially ordered set. This is the reason 
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we use the words “completely contained” and the symbol 
cc rather than the word “contained” and the symbol c, 
to denote the order relation in the set of lumps. 

We get a topological space satisfying Hausdorff’s second 
denumerability axiom by assuming that the basic set of 
lumps consists of a denumerable system of lumps and lumps 
which in a symbolic way are sums of some of the lumps 
of the denumerable system. The points of the space can be 
defined as sequences of lumps belonging to the denumerable 
system; but in order to constitute points, a sequence must 
satisfy Wald’s condition with regard to any two lumps V 
and W of the whole undenumerable set of lumps. (In proy- 
ing that in a regular topological space Wald’s criterion ex- 
cludes Case (4) for a strictly decreasing sequence of open 
sets, we had to form sets V and W as sums of denumerably 
many open sets.) ‘The reader interested in further details 
of Wald’s theory is referred to his original paper.’ The 
necessity of basing a theory which is to yield all regular 
topological spaces satisfying the second denumerability 
axiom on a non-denumerable set of lumps, follows from the 
remarks at the end of Section 3. 

Here I should like to add to Wald’s theory the following 
remark. In a compact space satisfying the denumerability 
axiom, that is to say, admitting a denumerable system of 
open sets which is equivalent to the system of all open sets, 
we can say: A strictly decreasing sequence Uj, U2, --- of 
open sets belonging to the denumerable system contracts 
to a point if and only if for each open set V belonging to 
the denumerable system which does not contain completely 
any of the U;, and for each open set W belonging to the de- 
numerable system which is completely contained in /, the 
set W is disjoint from almost all U;. Moreover for each 
point of the space there exists a strictly decreasing sequence 
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of open sets belonging to the denumerable system which 
satisfies the condition mentioned and contracts to the point. 
This remark shows that the theory of compact spaces can 
be developed on the basis of a denumerable partially ordered 
set of lumps. We simply have to define points as strictly 
decreasing sequences of lumps of the denumerable system, 
satisfying Wald’s criterion with respect to the lumps of the 
denumerable system. 

It seems certain to me that not only compact spaces, but 
also spaces of certain more general properties can be derived 
from a denumerable partially ordered set of lumps, and 
probably in a similar way. Of course, from the considera- 
tion at the end of Section 3 it follows that one cannot even 
hope to introduce all the spaces of the type in consideration 
unless their totality has a power not surpassing that of the 
continuum. It would be quite interesting to carry out this 
idea for Borelian and analytic spaces. Another question is 
what we can get by admitting as points transfinite sequences 
of lumps. 


5. THE THEORY OF MOORE 


Referring to previous lectures, R. L. Moore in 1935 pub- 
lished a foundation of the topology of the plane in terms 
of the concepts “‘piece’”’ and “embedded in.” We shall indi- 
cate the main points of contact and the main differences 
existing between the theory of Moore and the ideas out- 
lined in the preceding sections, referring the reader to 
Moore’s paper in Vol. 25 of the Fundamenta Mathematicae 
for the details of his development. 

Moore starts with a partially ordered set of pieces. He 
assumes that for each integer 1 there exists a system of 
pieces with certain properties. A suggestive description of 
Moore’s assumptions is obtained by calling “basic pieces 
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of nt» degree of smallness” or briefly “pieces of n** degree” 
the pieces which are members of the n** system. By using 
this notation we do not mean to indicate that any metric 
assumptions about these pieces are explicitly made which 
would enable us to speak about a numerical upper bound 
of their size. But ultimately the pieces of the n** system 
correspond to open sets whose diameters approach 0 with 
increasing 7. 

In this notation, Moore assumes: 

(1) In each piece for each n there is embedded a basic 
piece of nt» degree of smallness. 

(2) If the piece W is embedded in the piece V then 
there is an integer n such that each of the pieces of n*® 
degree which intersects W is embedded in V. (Moore says 
that two pieces U; and U; intersect if they are not disjoint 
in the sense of the theories outlined in the preceding sec- 
tions; i.e., if there exists a piece embedded both in U, 
and U,.) 

(3) For each piece U and each 7 the set of the pieces of 
nt» degree embedded in U is coherent, 1.e., cannot be split 
into two sets of pieces such that no piece of one of the sets 
intersects any of the pieces of the other set. 

(4) For each piece U there exists a finite number of pieces 


of n*» degree, say VY; --- , Vx, such that for a certain num- 
ber m each piece of m*» degree intersecting U is embedded 
in one of the pieces Vy --- , Vx. 


As a point Moore defines a decreasing sequence of pieces 
Ui, Us, +--+ such that for each n, Un is one of the pieces of 
nt» degree. 

While the assumptions mentioned above represent merely 
a part of Moore’s postulates, they are sufficient for a com- 


parison of his ideas with the theories outlined in the pre- 
ceding sections. 
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Driving toward a foundation of the topology of the plane, 
Moore makes rather special assumptions at the start. E.g., 
assumption (3) mentioned above essentially means that each 
piece is connected, thus making connected and locally con- 
nected the space derived from the set of pieces. Assump- 
tion (4) amounts to a Borel-covering theorem for the pieces 
_ thus making the closures of the pieces compact. 

Clearly, Moore might have adopted the course of first 
drawing conclusions from the mere facts that the pieces 
form a partially ordered set having some general properties 
and gradually introducing more special assumptions. But 
even then his treatment would differ from the theory out- 
lined in the preceding sections on account of his introduction 
of a topological degree of smallness, 1.e., of the system of 
pieces of nt* degree for n=1,2---. It is these’ systems 
that enable him to exclude Case (3) mentioned in section 
3, i.e., decreasing sequences of pieces whose members have 
more than one point in common. With their help he can 
define points simply as decreasing sequences of pieces of 
increasing degrees. We are reminded of the classical intro- 
duction of a real number as a nested sequence of rational 
intervals whose lengths approach 0. One of the main ad- 
vantages of the theory outlined in the preceding section was 
a definition of points without the help of any (metric or 
topological) criterion of smallness —exclusively in terms of 
the relation ‘‘contained in.” 

Moreover, Moore defines as a point each nested sequence 
of pieces which get indefinitely small in his topological sense, 
and discards the possibility of Case (4), mentioned in sec- 
tion 3, viz., the possibility of a nested sequence of pieces 
whose elements have no point in common. Since this case 
can occur even in a regular topological space satisfying the 
second denumerability axiom, Moore in his definition im- 
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plicitly assumes local compactness of the space to be de- 
rived, a procedure which again is justified by his aim, the 
topology of the plane. But just the exclusion of nested 
sequences without common point by an intrinsic criterion 
in terms of the relation “contained in” presented the main 
difficulty in introducing the general concept of space in the 
preceding sections. 

Aside from these differences there are, of course, impor- 
tant similarities between the two approaches. In addition 
to the fundamental idea of describing the relation of ‘“‘com- 
pletely contained in” for open sets, and of defining points 
as strictly decreasing sequences, several details are common 
to the two theories. For instance, Moore’s definition of a 
point pertaining to a piece U if one of the pieces defining 
the point is embedded in U (and consequently almost all of 
the pieces are), is the same as that of a point lying in a 
lump given in the preceding sections. 


6. THE THEORY OF STONE 


In the following sections we shall outline some recent 
theories which likewise avoid starting with given points, 
and instead introduce points as classes of given entities 
with given relations. But they move in directions different 
from the theories introducing points as nested sequences of 
lumps. Since they are better known than these latter 
theories our exposition will be brief. 

M. H. Stone’ starts with a Boolean ring or a distributive 
lattice with complementation, that is to say, with a system 
of entities for which two associative, commutative, totally 
linear, and distributive operations are defined, denoted by + 
and - , admitting indifferent elements VY and U such that 
for each element 4 there exists a “complementary” element 
A’ satisfying the conditions 4-4’=V and 4+ /4’=U,. 
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Stone calls a “‘point”’ a set of elements, .e&% which contains 


~ at least one element and does not contain all elements and 


has the following properties: 

(Si) If A belongs to % and CCA (1.e., C+A =A), then C 
belongs to A. 

(S2) If A and B belong to % then A+B belongs to L 

(Ss) If A-B belongs to % then at least one of the two ele- 
ments A, B belongs to 

A point so defined is said to be associated with the ele- 
ment 4 if the element 4 belongs to the set defining the point. 
The set of all points defined in this way is made a topological 
space in such a way that for each element of the Boolean 
ring, the corresponding point set, i.e., the set of all asso- 
ciated points, is an open subset of the space, and that the 
point sets associated with all the elements of the Boolean 
ring form a basis of the open subsets of the space. How- 
ever, in the space so obtained the closure of a set consisting 
of exactly one point may contain other points. In order 
to exclude this possibility Stone has to make the following 
assumption about the Boolean ring: 

(S,) No point 15 proper subset of any other point B, the 
points considered as sets with the properties (Sj), (Sz), (S3). 

For two elements 4 and B of the Boolean ring the two 
associated point sets are complementary subsets of the space 
if and only if 4 and B are complementary elements of the 
Boolean ring. Since for each element the Boolean ring 
contains a complementary element whose corresponding 
point set is likewise open, it follows that each of the open 
sets of the basis of the topological space has a complementary 
set which is likewise open. From this we readily conclude 
that the topological space derived from the Boolean ring 
is totally disconnected. Moreover it can be shown to be 
bicompact. 
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Conversely, each given totally disconnected bicompact 
space can be obtained in this way. 

Of the topological spaces homeomorphic with subsets of 
Euclidean spaces or the Hilbert space, those which are 
homeomorphic with a closed subset of Cantor’s discon- 
tinuum and only those are included in Stone’s theory. 


7. THE THEORY OF WALLMAN 


Instead of a Boolean ring, H. Wallman’ starts with a 
mere distributive lattice without requiring that the lattice 
contain a complementary element of each of its elements. 
As a “point” Wallman defines each system of elements with 
the following properties: 

(W,) Any finite number of elements of the system have a 
product which is #V. 

(W.) The system cannot be increased without losing prop- 
erty (W,), that is to say, for each element 4 which does not 
belong to the system there is a finite number of elements 
in the system whose product and 4 have the product /. 

Comparing Stone’s definition of a point with that of Wall- 
man, we see that the latter is a special case of the former 
if we interchange the operations + and -, and, conse- 
quently, the relations c and 5. If we perform this change 
in Stone’s definition it deals with a system .o/ with the fol- 
lowing properties: 

(Si') If A belongs to of and CDA, then C belongs to 

(S.’) If A and B belong to % then A-B belongs to 

(S3’) If A+B belongs to % then at least one of the two 
elements A, B belongs to A 

Now we readily see that a point in the sense of Wallman 
has these three properties, and in addition the property (S,). 

Wallman, like his predecessors, associates a point with 
the element 4 of the basic system (lattice) if the element 
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A belongs to the set of elements defining the point. He 
makes the set of all points a topological space in such a way 
that for each element of the lattice the corresponding point 
set, 1.e., the set of all points associated with the element, 
is a closed subset of the space. Moreover, the point sets 
associated with all the elements of the lattice, form a basis 
for the closed subsets of the space, that is to say, each 
closed subset of the space can be represented as the product 
of closed sets of the basis. 

However, the basis of the closed subsets of the space so 
obtained (with point set addition and multiplication) is not 
necessarily isomorphic with the lattice. A point set be- 
longing to the basis may correspond to different elements 
of the lattice. In order to exclude this possibility, Wallman 
has to make the following assumption about the lattice: 

(W;) For each pair of elements of the lattice, A and B, 
such that A not SB, there exists an element C of the lattice 
such that A-C¥V and A-C=P. 

The topological space so obtained can be shown to be 
bicompact. Conversely, each bicompact space can be ob- 
tained in this way. 


8. THE THEORY OF MILGRAM 


Stone starts with a Boolean ring, Wallman with a dis- 
tributive lattice thus dispensing with complementation but 
retaining the two lattice operations. A. N. Milgram in a 
recent theory® starts with a mere partially ordered set satis- 
fying some simple conditions thus dispensing with the lat- 
tice operations altogether. 

A subset, S, of a partially ordered set P is called an upper 
section of P if for each element x belonging to S any ele- 
ment of P which is >x, belongs to S. Now let P be a 
partially ordered set containing a largest element w, for 
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which there exists a system of upper sections, .% with the 
following properties: 

(M;) For any two elements x and y of P such that x not <y, 
the system SF contains an upper section containing x but not 
containing ‘. 

(M.) No upper section belonging to £15 a proper subset of 
any upper section belonging to K 

(M;) If S is an upper section belonging to Y and x and y 
are two elements of P which are not contained in S, then P 
contains an element which is=x and=y and 1s not contained 
in S. 

Then Milgram calls “point” each upper section of P be- 
longing to SK and shows that 7, the set of all these points, 
is a closure class whose closed sets have a basis isomorphic 
with P. 

For each element x of P we form the set of those points 
(i.e., upper sections of P belonging to Y) to which the 
element x belongs. We shall denote this point set by [x]. 
For instance, [w] is the set of all points, thus [vu] =7. We 
further call [P] the set of the point sets [x] formed for all 
the elements x of P. By virtue of the condition (M;) the 
set [P], when partially ordered by the subset relation, is 
isomorphic with the partially ordered set P, that is to say, 
[x] is a proper subset of [y] if and only if x <y. 

If now 4 is any point set, i.e., any subset of 7, then 
Milgram calls “closure of 4” the intersection of all point 
sets [x] which contain 4 as a subset. There is at least one 
such set which does contain 4 as a subset, viz., [u]=T. 
If the space T contains more than one point, then the closure 
defined in this way satisfies Kuratowski’s four postulates 
mentioned in section 1. The last one, i.e., that the closure 
of the closure of a set is equal to the closure of the set, is 
an immediate consequence of the definition of the closure. 
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The same is true for one half of Kuratowski’s first postulate, 
viz., for the statement that the sum of the closures of two 
sets is a subset of the closure of their sum. The other half, 
viz., that the closure of the sum of two sets is a subset of 
the sum of their closures, is a consequence of the assump- 
tion (M;). Also one half of Kuratowski’s second postulate, 
- viz., that a set consisting of exactly one point is a subset 
of its closure, immediately follows from the definition of 
closure. The other half, viz., that the closure of a set con- 
sisting of one point does not contain any other point, is a 
consequence of the assumption (M;). Kuratowski’s third 
postulate that the closure of the vacuous set is vacuous, 
means that the intersection of all point sets [x] is vacuous. 
If the space contains more than one point, then this is a 
consequence of Kuratowski’s second postulate and the defi- 
nition of closure. 

Each partially ordered set P satisfying the conditions 
(M,), (M.), (M3) is thus isomorphic with a basis of the 
closed subsets of some closure class. 

Conversely, let T be any given closure class, and P any 
basis of the set of all closed subsets of 7, partially ordered 
by the subset relation. For each point p of T, let S, be 
the set of all sets belonging to P which contain p. Obviously, 
for each point 7 the set S, is an upper section of P. If we 
denote by the set of the sections S, formed for all points 
p of T, then the system obviously satisfies the assump- 
tions (M,) and (M,). It also satisfies the assumption (M3). 
For if S, is the upper section consisting of all the closed 
sets of the basis P which contain the point #, and if x and y 
are two closed sets of the basis P which do not belong to 
S,, that is to say, do not contain 7, then the set x+¥ 1s a 
closed set not containing p although not necessarily belong- 
ing to P. But since P is a basis of the system of all closed 
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subsets of 7, the set x+y is the intersection of closed sets 
belonging to P, and since x+y does not contain 9, not all 
sets of P containing x+y contain p. Hence the basis P con- 
tains a set >x and >y and not containing p, thus not 
belonging to S,. 

It follows that (M,), (M2), (Ms) are both necessary and 
sufficient conditions for a partially ordered set to be iso- 
morphic with a basis of the system of all closed subsets of 
some closure class. 

This theory is entirely free of any reference to operations 
and deals with the order relations alone. If we look upon 
the theories of Stone and Wallman (the former dualized as 
in section 7), we see that they likewise introduce points as 
upper sections. If a Boolean ring satisfies Stone’s condition 
(S,), then his points are upper sections satisfying Milgram’s 
conditions (M;), (M;), (M3). The same is true for Wall- 
man’s points if the lattice satisfies condition (W3). 

By choosing a general partially ordered set as the basis 
of his theory Milgram not only provided the concepts of 
point and of space with a foundation free of irrelevant ele- 
ments but obtained a means of deriving important topo- 
logical theorems independent of the existence of points, that 
is to say, for entities more general than ordinary spaces. 
For in order to derive a space from a partially ordered set 
P he has to assume the existence of a system of upper sec- 
tions of P, satisfying the three conditions (M,;) to (M3) 
while important parts of topology go through without the 
last two of these conditions, provided that the system of 
upper sections satisfying (//;) is denumerable or has a power 
not surpassing some preassigned cardinal number. 

What is necessary in order to derive large parts of topology 
in a partially ordered set P is the existence of a system of 
upper sections of P containing for any two elements x and y 
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of P such that x not <y, an upper section to which x but 
not y belongs, and such that the power of the system lies 
under a preassigned cardinal number N. Such a system of 
upper sections Milgram calls a strong separating system (of a 
power <JV) of the partially ordered set P. For many pur- 
poses it is even sufficient to know that there exists a system 
of upper sections of a power <N which for any two ele- 
ments x and y such that x >¥, contains an element to which 
x but not y belongs. Such a system is simply called a sepa- 
rating system (of a power <N) of P. Clearly in these as- 
sumptions the accent lies on the bounded power of the 
separating systems. For the existence of a separating sys- 
tem in P whose power is equal to that of P is certain with- 
out any assumption. The set of upper sections of P formed 
for all the elements of P is an example of a strong separating 
system of P whose power equals that of P. 

Let U;, U2, --- be the elements of a separating system of 
P ordered in some way. If the separating system is de- 
numerable, then we can order its elements in a sequence 
whose indices are natural numbers. If the separating sys- 
tem is non-denumerable, then the sequence Ui, U2, --- will 
necessarily be transfinite. Now let x» be a given element of 
P. If U, contains an element > , then choose one of these 
elements and call it x;. Otherwise, set x,=x%o. If U2 con- 
tains an element >, then choose one of them and call it 
x2. Otherwise, set x2=%;. Proceeding in this way, we get 
a sequence of elements ™, %2, --- (which is denumerable if 
the separating system is denumerable, or transfinite other- 
wise) which has the following property: Any element y, 
which is >x, for each index n, is what we may call an upper 
bound above xo; that is to say, it is 2x) and P does not 
contain any element >y. 

If P is what is called inductive of the power of the sepa- 
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rating system, that is to say, if each increasing sequence 
Z1 Ze +++ Of elements of P whose power does not surpass 


that of the separating system, contains an element z such 
that z>%, for each element z, of the sequence, then for each 
element xo there exists in P an upper bound above xo. 

If P is a set of closed (or open) subsets of a regular topo- 
logical space satisfying the second denumerability axiom 
then there exists a denumerable separating system of P. 
If the <-relation means “is subset of” and if P is inductive 
of denumerable order, then by virtue of the last theorem 
each element of P is contained in an element of P which is 
not a proper subset of any element of P. Such an element 
is said to be saturated in P. Its existence constitutes 
Brouwer’s so-called saturation theorem. Thus this theorem 
follows from Muilgram’s theorem (denumerable case). 

Now let P be a set of subsets of a separable space and < 
mean ‘‘contains as a subset.” If P is inductive of de- 
numerable order, and x» is an element of P, then xp contains 
an element of P, which does not contain any element of P 
as a proper subset. Such an element is said to be irreducible 
in P. Its existence constitutes Brouwer’s so-called reduction 
theorem. If, for instance, P is the set of all sub-continua 
of a Euclidean space which contain two distinct points p 
and g, and < means the subset relation, then ? is inductive 
of denumerable order, by virtue of the theorem that the 
product of a sequence of continua containing p and g is a 
continuum containing p and g. The reduction theorem, in 
this case, yields the existence of an irreducible continuum 
joining ~ and g within each continuum joining p and gq, a 
continuum being called irreducible between p and q if it has 
no proper subset which is a continuum containing p and g. 

But the generalized saturation and reduction theorems 
are derived without the assumption of the existence of 
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points.” In the same way Milgram derives the covering 
theorems of topology as a part of the theory of the partially 
ordered system of all subsets of a space without assuming 
that the space is a point set in the sense of the concepts 
discussed in Section 1. These are examples of a topology 
without points. 


9. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The idea of dealing with the topological relations between 
the subsets or certain subsets of the space without consid- 
ering them as point sets is of course related to the program 
which with regard to projective and affine geometry has 
been carried out by the algebras of these elementary geom- 
etries treated in the second lecture in this pamphlet. It is 
the same shift from the consideration of individual points 
or sets of points to the study of the mutual relations of 
spatial figures —in topology mainly of closed and open sets, 
in the elementary geometries of flats of different dimensions. 

Another remark should clear up the relation between the 
theories discussed in sections 3-5, and those studied in sec- 
tions 6-8. The former ones introduce points as nested se- 
quences of lumps after the model of the introduction of real 
numbers as sequences of rational intervals —the latter ones 
introduce points as sets of lumps which if applied to the 
case of the straight line would yield a definition of a real 
number as the set of all open rational intervals containing 
the number. 

A transition from the “‘sequence”’ definition to the ‘“‘set 
definition of point can be made by forming, for any sequence 
of lumps defining a point, the set of all lumps which contain 
at least one lump of the sequence. A transition from the 
“set”? definition to the ‘“‘sequence” definition can be made 
if the underlying partially ordered set is denumerable. 
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Compared with the earlier sequence theories, the method 
of Stone and Wallman has the advantage of being applicable 
to spaces in which the former theories (at least in their 
original form, dealing with denumerable sequences) would 
not work, and Milgram’s theory even comprises entities 
which are not point spaces at all. Obviously, the sequence 
theories work only in spaces satisfying Hausdorff’s first de- 
numerability axiom. While this condition holds in the most 
important spaces, in particular, in all metrizable spaces, it 
is desirable for a foundation of topology to comprise still 
more general spaces. Of course, by admitting transfinite 
sequences of lumps we should get sequence theories which 
would also comprise more general spaces, but probably at 
the expense of simplicity. Moreover, from the algebraist’s 
point of view, the set definition of points may seem prefer- 
able because of the analogy it establishes with the theory of 
ideals—in fact, Stone and Wallman use the terminology of 
the theory of numbers in formulating their definitions of 
points. However, Milgram’s theory, as well as the sequence 
theories, seems to indicate that essentially the definition of 
point is based on the relation of partial order rather than on 
the lattice operations from which the analogy with the ideals 
is derived. 

On the other hand, in those cases in which the sequence 
definition of points works, it operates with a minimum of 
logical machinery. It is true that it has to complement the 
definition of a point by a definition of the identity of two 
points, but the set definitions of points need equivalent 
completeness postulates (S,), (Ws), and (M.). From the 
point of view of reducing the set theoretical character of the 
foundation, the sequence definition of points is obviously 
preferable to any set definition. 

At any rate, there have been various attempts in the 
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_ topological literature essentially towards the same end, 
namely, that of eliminating points as basic concepts, and 
yet so far these attempts have been quite unrelated. For 
some time it has seemed desirable to me to coordinate these 
ideas. The present lecture is intended to carry out this 
synthesis. 

In concluding, I should like to point out that even the 
introduction of points as nested sequences of lumps some- 
how transcends what can be observed in nature. For, by 
a lump, we mean something with a well defined boundary. 
But well defined boundaries are themselves results of limit- 
ing processes rather than objects of direct observation. 
Thus, instead of lumps, we might use at the start something 
still more vague—something perhaps which has various 
degrees of density or at least admits a gradual transition 
to its complement. Such a theory might be of use for wave 
mechanics. Kar~ MENGER 
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